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PROGRESSIVENESS. 


WE once heard an esteemed friend declare that if any- 
thing more than another had enabled him to present a 


_ respectable front to society, it was his being always in 


a progressive state. He had never been at a stand-still 


_ in his course of life; much less had he ever gone back. 


He had been, on the contrary, so constantly moving 


' onward, that no year found him precisely the same in 


any kind of attainments, those of fortune included, that 
he had been in another. Thus the principle of hope 


_ was ever kept alive within him, making all present 


sacrifices light, and all immediate indulgences indif- 


| ferent. He was never in danger of being too easily 


satisfied with himself or other things; he had been kept 
active and cheerful all along. In fact, progressiveness 


_ had produced in him all the difference that there is 


between the stagnant pool and the lake having an 
outlet: it had been the prime element of his moral 
health. 

There should be nothing surprising in this. All that 
we see of nature displays the principle of 
from the formation of a planet, to the development of a 
flower. Our physical being, from the cradle upward, 


_ is evermore a progress; it is a progress which we hope 


for in the life beyond life. It is only, then, to be 
expected that progress, as regards the morale of the 
individual, being in accordance with this great law of 
nature, should involve in it some powerful virtue or 
efficacy for good. Yet it is somewhat strange that you 
may read a whole library of treatises on human nature, 
without finding a word on this subject. 

The same rule presides over the histories of nations. 
We turn with pity from the stereotyped nations of the 
East, to contemplate the progressive states of the West. 
We view with the same relative feelings the slow- 
moving England of the fifteenth, and the rapid-moving 
England of the nineteenth centuries. Take the liveliest 
people on earth, and place them under the cold shade 
of such a rule as that of Austria lately was, by which 
progress is forbidden—their spirit dies within them, 
and for ages there is nothing but commonplace life, 
fulfilling merely the conditions of rising, eating, and 
sleeping. Restore this people to a progressive system, 
and their energies quickly come to very different results. 
We are accustomed to regard the decline of the Roman 
Empire as a consequence of the dissolution of all the 
virtues which had marked the period of the Republic; 
but whence this dissolution of virtues? May it not 
have proceeded very much from the cessation of pro- 
gress in the Roman greatness? They had conquered 
all that was within reach. The salutary strain on the 
national faculties under which this had been done, was 
consequently relaxed. Having no longer anything to 
make an effort for, any object for hope, they turned to 


seck excitement in indulgence ; and hence their lament- 
able falling off, and final ruin, Much worse hypotheses 
have ere now, we think, experienced favour. 

It might not be difficult to show that in the society 
which we see around us, the estimable qualities bear some 
proportion to the temptations which exist, within and 
without, to progress. We are all familiar with the fact, 
that a young man with moderate advantages for suc- 
cess in the world, is more likely to prove a good citizen 
than he who enters on his career with large fortune. 
In the former case there are all possible external provo- 
catives to progress ; in the latter none. If the endowed 
youth does well, it must be under the rare chance of his 
having an internal spring of activity which sends him 
onward in search of higher enjoyments than he starts 
with. The more general case is, that, having no motive 
for exertion, he gives his soul to ease and indulgence, 
makes no progress, and is nobody. Whence the strange 
alternation of prosperity and goodness in the genera- 
tions of a family, if it be not from the one being poverty- 
tempted to progress, the next endowed for idleness and 
extravagance, and the next, again, set on by indigence 
to industry and virtue once more? It has been re- 
marked that the greatest virtues reside at some dis- 
tance from both extremes of society. This may well 
be. With the born rich progress is out of the question, 
for they possess all which other men find a virtue in 
seeking. The excessively poor have no hope of making 
themselves otherwise, and therefore never attempt pro- 
gress. But among the middle classes, temptation to 
progress is the common case. All are struggling to 
attain some point which they think important to hap- 
piness ; and they find happiness, and develop virtue, in 
the effort alone, whatever they may discover in the 
object when ultimately attained. Amongst these classes, 
salaried officials are necessarily condemned to less lively 
hopes of advancement than those who have the entire 
charge of their own fate. Among the former there is 
much steady worth and constancy, but the others are 
the men for demonstrating the active virtues. The 
independent commercial man who has come to a stand- 
still will be found, too, a very different man from the 
one who, though absolutely less wealthy, is going on in 
a constant progress. 

One grand cause of the unsatisfactory state of the 
labouring classes in this country is their being so little 
progressive. The contrast between a poor shopkeeper, 
making every minute of his time, and every saving he 
can effect, tell on his permanent prosperity, and an ar- 
tisan, of equal power of gain, idling and dissipating all 
above a certain amount of working time and a certain 
amount of earnings, is extremely striking. The one 
seems to be under a magnetic attraction towards pros- 


perity and an attendant decency; the other under a 


repulsion with respect to the same things—a repulsion 
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which only a select portion of the class can overcome. Yet 
the labouring classes have nearly, if not fully, as good 
means and opportunities of advancement as the middle 
classes, if they only would allow themselves to see it. 
Many do indeed advance, and thus prove the truth of 
the rule as applicable to all. It is a false class opinion 
or feeling which seems to be mainly instrumental in 
keeping them down—something very much equivalent 
to the Irishman’s cry, ‘ I will fall, and nobody shall help 
me. They think themselves kept down by the other 
classes, and therefore remain down. Antipathetic to 
those other classes, and thus forbidding themselves the 
just ambition of rising to be of them; ever banding 
among themselves, and thus necessitating a sort of equa- 
lity of condition, they may be said, as a body, to have 
taken a stand-still position. What is required to give 
them the same chance with the other portions of the 
industrious multitude is something very different from 
combination—it is competition, as to which among them, 
by the greatest exertion and skill, shall merit the great- 
est rewards, and by his foresight and self-denial, shall 
live not merely the most decent, but the most elegant 
life. They must consent to be severally progressive, as 
the middle classes are. They must learn to be not too 
easily content, and to look beyond the passing day. If 
the trading people had no idea beyond living from hand 
to mouth, coming into family cares in early youth, and 
struggling on through life in mean homes, without 
any taste of comforts, they would quickly get into 
as unsatisfactory a state. But they choose to be pro- 
gressive instead; and hence the difference of their con- 
dition. 

It would be well for every one who has the least in- 
fluence over the fate of a fellow-creature to seek to make 
him, as far as possible, a progressive being. There is 
no person to whom the principle is denied in some form 
or other. If the young man of fortune has no need to 
struggle, as his father perhaps did, for wealth, let him 
set up some other good ambition before him—agricul- 
tural improvement, if he possesses land; in other cases, 
the dignities of the commercial world or of general so- 
ciety. If the successful poet has exhausted worlds, let 
him imagine new. Let everybody have something to 
strain towards, something to make him progressive. It 
is the true way to happiness, because it is the source of 
nearly all goodness. 


THE UNDERCLIFF, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


Tue coast of the Isle of Wight has been celebrated 
from an early period for the beauty of its scenery, and 
it is now as regularly visited by a crowd of summer 
tourists as the Lakes, the vales of Derbyshire, or any 
other of the show-places in England. One portion of it, 
the Undercliff, has of late years obtained celebrity on 
another ground—the excellence of its winter climate; 
and during the inclement season of the year, it becomes 
the residence of a large number of persons who, being 
sufferers from weak health, desire to procure the mildest 
atmosphere which can be obtained without quitting 
England. With Torquay, Hastings, and one or two 
other places, it shares the reputation of affording in- 
valids a more suitable air, and a higher temperature, 
than can be found out of these favoured spots; and a 
stationary colony, of no less than from one to two 
thousand persons, settle in it about the beginning of 
November, and remain there until the end of April. 
The Undercliff is situated on the south coast, over 
against France; or, as it is locally called, the back of 
the island. Geologists tell us that the Isle of Wight 
was at one time joined to the mainland, and they arrive 
at this conclusion from an examination of the strata, 
which are found to be continued and connected on each 
side of the present line of division. However that may 
be, it is certain that there is now a broad arm of salt 
| water between the two, one branch of which is named 


| the Solent, and part Spithead. If we cross this ehannel 
\ by one of the Southampton steamers to Cowes, and 


drive through the middle of the island to the opposite 
coast, we shall find ourselves, after getting over much 
inclined ground, at an opening between the downs, and 
standing at a considerable height above the sea. The 
downs, through a depression in which we are about to 
descend, form here a line five or six miles in length, and 
seem like a huge embankment thrown up to prevent 
the encroaching of the ocean. Before placing our foot 
on the ‘yellow sand,’ however, a narrow strip of land is 
seen to intervene, several hundred feet below, and this 
is the Undercliff. Having obtained access to it by a 
steep winding road, we stand upon a piece of ground 
exhibiting great irregularity of surface, varying in width 
from the third of a mile to a mile, and having a length 
corresponding of course with that of the range of down 
above. It is raised, like a terrace, fifty or a hundred 
feet above the sea, with a bare and abrupt face in that 
direction, but carpeted with grass to the very edge. 
Though I have likened this strip of land to a terrace, it 
must not be supposed that for its entire length it is on 
a uniform level, and in a straight line, like a garden 
walk. Far from that: it is continually moulded into 
rounded breasts, which are separated by broad channels, 
and have been partly demolished by the attacks of 
winds and waves. At spots it is subdivided into cres- 
cent and bow-shaped terraces, with an aspect towards 
the sea. Now and then it pushes forward promontories, 
like the angles of an external fortification, and head- 
lands are tilted upwards, like the necks of rearing 
horses—a simile not unnatural or exaggerated to those 
who have seen the spot; for I have always been re- 
minded, when I have stood in those positions from which 
I was able to look along a file of headlands, of the horses 
represented on the friezes of ancient temples, as thrown 
into various attitudes by the excitement of the moment. 
At some places the terrace wall has been broken through, 
and by most of the openings the margin of the water 
may be reached, down an easy slope called a cove. 

Now if we take our stand upon the point of a battle- 
ment (following up the idea of a terrace), we look, on 
one hand, upon the open sea sending its rollers to the 
base; on the other, and at a short distance upon the 
down over which we were brought, to the Undercliff. 
We perceive that the face of the latter is in some 
places covered with a fine short herbage, scarred here 
and there by the elements, and showing the light- 
coloured earth beneath; in others, supported by long 
buttresses of sandstone, the front of which, under the 
action of the weather, has been worn into horizontal 
and parallel grooves, imitating the courses of stone in 
a wall. A narrow path runs along the edge of this 
upper tier of cliffs, and commands charming views of 
the country beneath, the whole of which is nothing 
more than gigantic landslips, the ruins of rocks fallen 
from above, and covered again with vegetable mould. 
The natural order of the strata has in many places been 
completely reversed, and the greatest confusion prevails 
amongst the dislodged masses. It is curious to observe 
the natural tendency of the earths, forming the creta- 
ceous group of deposits, to mould themselves into out- 
lines of a graceful flow. A spot which, at a compara- 
tively recent period, was but a rude heap of débris, 
presents to the eye, under a thin coating of earth, the 
most beautiful curves, that softly swell into knolls and 
heights of various height and position. Looking down 
from an elevated station, such as the cliff path, the 
ground seems padded underneath with some soft sub- 
stance. The last extensive landslip took place in 1799, 
when hundreds of acres were strewn with wreck. The 
cliff still continues to give way here and there, dis- 
charging every winter splinters of a few tons into the 
fields below. 

The interval between the down and the sea is cha- 
racterised by a curious inequality of surface; and it 
is surprising to find, within limits so narrow, such a 
number of walks, and such a variety of scene. Most 
persons will still give the preference, in point of beauty, 
to Bonchurch, notwithstanding that the number of new 
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buildings has much injured the simplicity and retire- 
ment of the little village, though it must be admitted 
that most of the houses are in good taste. Dr Arnold 
declared Bonchurch to be the most beautiful thing he 
had ever seen on the sea-coast on this side of Genoa. 
On the whole, the country cannot be called woody, 
though here and there the trees are numerous, par- 
ticularly towards the east end, where the foliage in 
summer must delightfully enhance the charms of the 
scenery. It may, however, be remarked, that the 
scenery is of a kind which is less than usually de- 
pendent for its effect upon the season’s change; and 
the quantity of the ivy helps to conceal the bareness of 
the trees in the winter months. I do not know that 
the trees flourish with a richer sap than elsewhere, but 
with the luxuriance of the ivy I have been much 
astonished. The creeper is found enveloping every 
wall and rock, and most of the tree trunks, to such a 
degree that, as I hinted before, the wild work done by 
the winds of autumn to the deciduous foliage is on a 
bright sunny day little noticed. The rocky buttresses 
under the down are most beautifully festooned with 
the evergreen; it crawls over them like a vine, and 
bushes off into thick tods, that must form admirable 
winter retreats for invalid owls, if any such there be. 
In the coppices it is seen creeping along the ground 
amongst the grass, and there are whole acres entirely 
floored by it. 

The Undercliff may be reached from the south by 
three depressions in the downs, and from the east and 
west by roads which pass over high shoulders. The 
downs swell into high heads at the points of widest 
separation: St Boniface Hill, on the east, rises to the 
height of three hundred feet, commanding a fine view 
of Sandoun Bay and the centre of the island ; St Cathe- 
rine’s Hill, on the west, is about a hundred feet higher, 
and forms the most favourable point de vie in the whole 
island. The noble bay, terminated by fresh-water chalk 
cliffs, and those singularly-insulated rocks the Needles, 
stretches away from beneath the spectator’s feet. ‘The 
sea may be perceived at intervals on all sides, so that it 
is evident he stands upon an island; a very long line of 
mainland coast is visible from Beachy Head to the Isle 
of Portland ; and beyond, the eye rests upon a great 
number of objects, the most conspicuous of which are 
the Sussex Downs and the New Forest. On a very clear 
day, it is said that even the French coast near Cher- 
bourg can be seen. The ridge is crowned with an old 
octangular tower—the only remains of a chantry, 
founded here as early as 1323, and dedicated to St 
Catherine, whence the hill acquires its name. The 
builder directed that a priest should perform mass in it, 
and provide lights during the night for the guidance of 
vessels approaching this dangerous coast. It appears 
from old records that a hermitage occupied the spot 
before the chantry. What an appropriate situation for 
him who sought to combine a life of solitary meditation 
with an observance of nature ! 


‘ Where he might sit and rightly spell 
Of every star that heaven doth show !’ 


Close by is the shell of a lighthouse, now suffered to go 
to ruin since the erection of a more modern building on 
the shore. It was found that mists so frequently ob- 
scured the hill, that a lighthouse placed there was 
nearly useless, being hid from view at the very time 
when it was most wanted. The tops of these downs 
produce furze and heather in abundance. There is 
also a good deal of decayed vegetable matter, forming 
thin layers of peaty earth, amongst which there are 
scurfy eruptions of flints, similar to the beds of stones 
we see on northern fells. 

Let us now quit these windy heights, whither the in- 
valid seldom ventures, for the clement district at their 
feet. Ventnor, the capital of the Undercliff, consisted 
@ few years ago of not more than a dozen cottages. It 
has now become a town of five or six hundred perma- 
nent inhabitants, possessing a church, a post-office, a 


paving act, shops, coaches, and circulating libraries! 
A friend of mine who visited the place nine years ago, 
informs me that there was then only one butcher there, 
and that considerable diplomacy was requisite to secure 
a whole joint of meat. There are now four dealers 
in that article of food, and other tradespeople have in- 
creased in a like proportion. This sudden increase in 
the size of Ventnor, which seems to rival the progress 
of a town in the new continent, may be attributed to her 
Majesty’s physician, Sir James Clark, who, in his work 
on the sanative influence of climate, pointedly called the 
attention of medical men and invalids to the Undercliff 
as a winter residence for those afflicted by throat or 
chest complaints. In that work he gives minute tables 
of the temperature, and of the fall of rain, and he de- 
clares that a more suitable climate for the majority of 
bronchial and pulmonary diseases cannot be found in 
Great Britain, being remarkably equable, as well as mild 
and dry. 

To speak from my own experience, however (the 
experience, it must be remembered, of one person 
during one season), I should say that the climate 
scarcely deserves this encomium, to its full extent at 
least. The months in which I found it really supe- 
rior are November and December. Many days oc- 
curred then such as I never ev excelled in beauty at 
the same period of the year in any other place. The 
three following months, however, were marked by 
much moisture. The wind blew with great violence 
from the south-west, almost invariably bringing rain; 
and when the wind intermitted, dense fogs enveloped 
everything, so that we seemed to be living for several 
days together under a ground-glass shade. The chief 
advantage of the Undercliff no doubt consists in its 
higher temperature, there being a difference of some 
degrees in the coldest weather between its climate and 
that of the most sheltered part of the country to the 
north. This is partly owing to the protection from 
northerly winds, previously referred to, as afforded by 
the lofty embankment of down, and partly to the reflec- 
tion of the sun’s rays from that screen upon the terrace 
beneath. This, on a sunny day, causes a wonderful 
elevation of the temperature in a short space of time; 
and the early appearance of wild flowers in the fields 
row woods testifies its fecundating influence on the 


earth. 

Although Ventnor is now tolerably well supplied 
with shops, it is still wanting in many things which 
other watering-places consider essentials—good prome- 
nades, facilities for making excursions, amusements, 
and so forth. It is a little unfortunate that there are 
no sands laid bare at low tide in any part of the 
Undercliff; and one soon gets tired of slipping up to 
the ankles in shingle, or breaking one’s shins on the 
weedy rocks. A little knowledge of botany and geo- 
logy will afford visitors some pleasurable employment. 
On the latter subject they will do well to consult Dr 
Mantell’s interesting publication.* It will be sufficient 
here to state, that in this part of the Isle of Wight the 
cretaceous group of deposits may be studied to advan- 
tage. The downs are capped with chalk containing 
nodules of flints; and then comes a stratum of argilla- 
ceous chalk called marl, rich with fossils. This is 
intersected by the roads which leave the Undercliff for 
the upper country, and the hammer will easily bring 
out at these spots a variety of organic remains—ammo- 
nites, nautili, scaphites, &c. Next, beneath this white 
marl, lie a series of sandstone beds, alternating with 
thin beds of chert and limestone. The latter, being of 
a firmer structure than the sandstone, resists the 
weather better, and hence arises the horizontal groov- 
ing before noticed. ‘This group has been termed, 
collectively, the upper green sand, or, as Dr Mantell 
proposes to call it, firestone. A very pretty building 


* Geological Excursions round the Isle of Wight, and along the 
Adjacent Coast of Dorsetshire, Illustrative of the most interesting 
Geological Phenomena and Organic By G. A. Mantell, 
LL.D., F.R.8. 1847. 
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| stone is obtained from it, which has been universally 
; used throughout the Undercliff. It contains numerous 


| then exposed to view; it holds peculiar s 
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fossils, and a good deal of silicate iron, which commu- 
nicates to newly-quarried blocks a green tinge on 
exposure to the air. The long line of cliff extending 
from Ventnor to St Catherine’s Down consists of upper 


| green sand strata. Underneath the sandstone is a bed 
| of dark-blue clay, locally called blue slippery, but known 


to geologists by the name of galt. It is only now and 
ies of am- 


monites and nautili, with other fossils. herever, by 


| the fall and displacement of masses of strata, this clay 


is exposed to atmospheric action along the shore, it 


_ gives way, and the superincumbent earth losing its 


support, is carried down to the shingle. In this man- 
ner large quantities of valuable soil are totally lost to 


| the owner, and the propriety of the local name is evi- 
| dent. The lower green sand lies below the galt in alter- 


nating argillaceous and arenaceous beds, measuring 
altogether more than a thousand feet in thickness. It 


- is very rich in organic remains, but within the limits of 


the Undercliff it can only be seen in fragments. To 
ore, the beds in situ, the shore on each side must be 
visited. 

And this leads me to speak of the Chines, a kind of 


Favine in the lower gregp-sand deposits, which is well 


known to all tourists ff the island. The lofty sand- 
stone cliffs which wall off the sea have been broken 
through at some places by a force which appears to 
have been very great, and suddenly applied. A split 
or chasm has been the result, which extends through 
the wall, narrowing as it leaves the shore, and generally 
terminating in a broad hollow or combe on the higher 
down. Such a gap is termed a chine ;* it is usually 


' lined with rocks sprinkled with trees, and along the 
| bottom of the groove a little short-lived stream rushes 


to join the sea. It will be readily conceived that the 


| Chines abound with highly picturesque scenery; and 
| that, viewed from every point—from the sea, from the 
| brink of the ravine, or from the down—they present a 


peculiar and interesting feature in the landscape. Luc- 
combe and Shanklin Chines are to the east, Blackgang 
Chine to the west of the Undercliff district. All of 


| them may be easily visited on foot from Ventnor by 
_ persons of ordinary corporeal strength ; but properly 
to see the last-named one, it must be remembered that 


a boat will be required, which may be procured at the 
inn near at hand. This Chine is wild and bare, very 
different from the other two: a little runnel of water 
falls over a sombre cliff; and when the spectator pushes 
out far enough to draw St Catherine’s Down into the 
picture, the effect of such a back-ground, seen in per- 
spective through the rent, is magnificent. It will pro- 
bably occur to the reader that Shanklin Chine, the most 
beautiful of the three, was described by Mr Leigh 
Richmond in one of his popular Tracts. There is a 
remarkable scientific phenomenon connected with the 
down above Shanklin. In the of the ordnance 
survey which has been extended over England, a devia- 
tion of the plumb-line from its perpendicular was ob- 
served to take place in the neighbourhood of this down. 
In Sir Roderick Murchison’s address to a meeting of 
the British Association, he remarked that it was a 
surprising fact that this comparatively low chalk range 
should possess a power of attraction more than half 
as great as the dense and lofty mountain of Schehallien 
in the Scottish Highlands, the influence of which on 
other bodies was noticed by Dr Maskelyne, in 1774, 
whilst making his astronomical observations. 

The streams that break out of the sand rock in the 
Undercliff are remarkable for their extreme clearness ; 
one of the springs was dedicated in old time to St Lau- 


French 
local terms have I met with elsewhere in England. 


rence, whose name it still bears. It bursts out close by 
the roadside, and is received into an arched canopy of 
modern workmanship. On the top of one of the downs 
there is a spring called the Wishing Well, from a popu- 
lar tradition that the mental wishes of persons who 
perform certain ceremonies at its side will be gratified 
—a power like that possessed by the Grasmere Wishing- 
Gate, which the pen of Wordsworth has immortalised : 


* Smile if thou wilt, but not in scorn.” 


The chalybeate spring near the western extremity of 


the Undercliff is possibly more efficacious in bodily 
ailments, but the reputation of that does not appear to 
be very high. 

The antiquities of the district are not very numerous. 
The churches of St Laurence and Bonchurch are small, 
and very ancient structures, which form picturesque 
additions to the scenery ; but they do not afford much 
scope for the investigations of the antiquary, or much 
detail for the study of the architect. Not far distant 
from the former, and near a farmhouse called Woolver- 
ton, there are some old walls overrun by ivy, the only 
remains of an oratory, the origin of which seems to be 
quite lost; but it makes a pretty sketch in connection 
with the surrounding landscape, and that sketchers 
care much more about than a long history of monks and 
charters. The park and mansion of Appuldurcombe, 
the seat of the Earl of Yarborough, three miles dis- 
tant over the down, are objects of great attraction to 
strangers; and deservedly, for in addition to the beau- 
tiful views commanded by the former, the latter contains 
some valuable Greek and Roman antiques, and a choice 
collection of paintings by the old masters, most of them 
of great excellence. The interior of the house is shown 
on two days of the week to strangers, who have pre- 
viously procured admission orders from the steward. 
The antiques and pictures were got together by Sir 
Richard Worsley, an aucestor of the present owner, 
who, in 1785 pan the two following years, undertook a 
voyage to Italy, Greece, and the East, for the express 
purpose of making a collection. 


He freighted a vessel, | 


and took competent artists with him, to make drawings | 


of various remarkable objects. Pennant derives the 
strange-looking name from y pwil y dwr y cwm, words 
signifying in English, ‘The pool of water in the hollow 
of the hill. 


THE TREASURE. 
In the upper apartment of an old-fashioned house in 
Paris were seated an old man and a young girl, whose 
appearance corresponded with the aspect of their habi- 


tation; for in both were alike visible a certain air of _ 
neatness and good taste, which can embellish even | 
poverty itself, and give an air of elegance to the lowliest — 


abode. 
was carefully scrubbed ; the faded green tapestry was 
free from every stain; and the windows were furnished 


with coarse curtains of white muslin, so thickly covered | 


with darns, that it almost bore the appearance of em- 
broidery. A few flower-pots stood outside the open 
window, and perfumed the room with their fragrance. 

The sun was about to set, a purple light illuminated 
the humble dwelling, glancing on the fresh bright coun- 
tenance of the young maiden, and playing around the 
white hairs of the aged man. This latter was reclining 
in a rush-woven arm-chair, which a careful and lov 
hand had furnished with cushions, carefully stuffed vit 
tow, and covered with patched chintz. His mutilate 
limbs rested upon an old chauffe-pied,* converted into 
a stool, and his only remaining arm rested on @ small 
table, on which lay an amber pipe and a tobacco case, 
embroidered with coloured . 

The old soldier had one of those bold and furrowed 
countenances whose rougliness is tempered by its frank 
and kind expression. A gray moustache concealed his 


* A small stove for the feet. 


Everything was in its place; the brick floor | 
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* The derivation of this word has given rise to much speculation ; | | 
perhaps its origin may be found in the French verb échiner, to | 
strike violently, to break. Roads up steep hills or banks are called i 
shoots, and it is not unlikely that we may find the origin of this { 
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| man, knitting his brows. 


half-parted lips, as he fixed his we with an unconscious 
smile upon young girl. She was about twen' 
years of age; a brunette, in whose winning and flexi 
features every passing emotion was portrayed. She 
held in her hand a newspaper, which she was reading 
aloud to the old man. uddenly she stopped, and 
seemed to listen. 

‘What do you hear ?’ inquired the invalid. 

‘ Nothing,’ replied the young girl, while her counte- 
nance was expressive of disappointment. 

a thought you hound Charles?’ inquired the 


ier. 

‘It is true that I fancied so,’ replied his young com- 

nion, slightly colouring; ‘his day’s work must be 

nished, and this is his hour for returning.’ 

*When he does return,’ remarked Vincent in a tone 
of vexation. 

Susan was on the point of seeking to justify her 
cousin, but her judgment was doubtless opposed to the 
attempt, for she stopped short, looked embarrassed, and 
then fell into a reverie. 

The invalid soldier passed his hand across his mous- 
tache, and twisted it impatiently, his usual gesture 
when anything annoyed him. 

‘Oar young conscript is making a bad campaign of 
it,’ he at length began. ‘He returns here out of humour; 
he leaves his work to frequent taverns and the race- 
course: all that will end badly both for him and us.’ 

*Oh do not say so, uncle! You will bring him ill 
luck,’ replied the young girl in a tone of deep emotion. 
*I hope it is only a moment of delusion, which will 


| quickly pass away. For some time past, my cousin 


has got some strange notions into his head, and he has 
not the heart to work.’ . 

* And why so, pray?” 

‘Because he says he can’t expect to better himself 
by his labour. He thinks that an artisan, let him work 
ever so hard, can have nothing to hope for the future, 
and therefore deems it best to live merely for the pre- 


| sent hour, without carefulness, and without hope.’ 


*Ah! so that is his system, is it?’ replied the old 
* Well, the honour of invent- 
ing it does not belong to him. We had also in our 
regiment reasoners of that kind, who gladly avoided 
marching with their comrades because the way was so 
long, and who dragged on their dull existence in the 
depéts, while their companies were taking possession of 
Madrid, Berlin, and Vienna. Your cousin, you see, does 
not seein to be aware that by putting one foot before 
the other, even the shortest legs will get to Rome at 
last !’ 

* Ah, if you could only get him to be of that opinion!’ 
exclaimed Susan with anxious earnestness. ‘I have 
often tried to change his mind by reckoning up how 
much a good bookbinder such as he is might economise ; 
but when I come to the total, he shrugs his shoulders, 
and says that women understand nothing about calcu- 
I tl tter in d 

* And so. I suppose you gave up the matter in despair, 
my poor child?’ said Vincent, looking at her with a 
smile of mingled sadness and affection. ‘I see now why 
your eyes are so often red 

* My uncle, I assure you’—— 

‘What makes you so often forget to water your gilly- 
flowers, or to sing your merry songs’—— 

* My uncle’—— 

Susan looked down as if confused, and twisted the 
corner of the paper. The old soldier laid his hand 
affectionately on her head—‘ Come, then; I do believe 
she thinks I am going to scold her,’ he continued in a 
tone of brusque kindness. ‘Isn’t it quite natural that 
you should be interested about Charles, who is now 
your cousin, and who one day, I hope’-—— 

The young girl made a sudden movement. : 

Well, well; no, we wont talk any more about that,’ 
said the veteran, checking himself—‘ we wont talk an 
more of that just now. But let us speak a little about 
this good-for-nothing boy, for whom you feel some 


Sriendship—that is the proper word, I think—and who, 


on his side, feels kindly towards you.’ 

Susan shook her head. ‘ He used to do so in former 
days, said she; ‘but for some time past, if you knew 
how cold he seems, how indifferent to me.’ 

‘Yes,’ remarked Vincent pensively, ‘when one has 
once partaken of exciting amusements, the omer of 
home appear insipid: it is like drinking 
wine after cherry brandy; one can understand that, my 
child; many of us know it by experience.’ 

ore Charles may be so too. Perhaps your speaking to 
him, uncle, might do him good.’ thd " 

The old man shook his head doubtfully. ‘Such 
faults as his are not cured by a few words, my child— 
acis are n . A man can no more be suddenly 
transformed into a reasonable being, than into a good 
soldier: he requires exercise, experience, fatigue; he 
must learn his business at the cannon’s mouth. Your 
cousin, you see, is deficient in will, because he does not 
see before him any object to be attained. The great 
thing would be to find one which would stimulate him 
to persevering industry, but this is no easy matter: 
however, I will think about it.’ 

‘It is he this time!’ exclaimed Susan, who had re- 
cognised the hurried steps of her cousin as he ascended 
the stairs. 

* Silence, then,’ said the veteran; ‘ we must not seem 
to have been talking about him, so go on reading to me.’ 

Susan obeyed; but the tremulousness of her voice 
would quickly have ae oe her emotion to the ears of 
an attentive observer. hilst her eyes rested on the 
printed characters before her, and her lips mechani- 
cally pronounced the written words, her thoughts were 
absorbed by her cousin, who had just then entered the 
room. As the reading continued, the young workman 
did not feel himself obliged to speak; so, without salut- 
ing either his uncle or cousin, he went over to the 
window, and stood leaning against it with folded arms. 

Susan went on reading, without understanding a word 
she said. She came to that series of unconnected facts 
which are always to be found under the head of 
‘Varieties.’ Charles, who had at first ap dis- 
trait, ended by listening, almost in spite of himself. 

The young girl, after reading a list of robberies, fires, 
and accidents of divers kinds, came to the following 
article: —‘ A poor pedler of Besancon, named Peter 


Lefevre, resolving to make a fortune at any cost, con- | 
ceived the idea of setting out for India, which he had | 
heard spoken of as the land of gold and of diamonds. | 


He sold what little he possessed, reached Bordeaux, 
and embarked as cook’s assistant in an American ship. 
Eighteen years passed away, and no tidings were 
received of Lefévre; but now at length his relations 
have received a letter announcing his approaching re- 
turn. It informs them that the ci-devant pedler, after 
enduring unheard-of fatigues, and_incredible changes of 
fortune, had arrived in France blind of one eye and 
short of an arm, but the possessor of riches valued at 
two millions of francs.’ 

Charles, who had listened to this article with growing 
interest, could not suppress an exclamation of surprise 
Two millions!’ 

‘ They will serve to buy him a glass cye and a cork 
leg,’ ironically observed the old soldier. 

‘There is good fortune for you!’ continued the young 
workman, without heeding his uncle’s remark. 

‘ And which it cost him a good deal to obtain,’ added 
f unheard-of fi repeated 

‘Eighteen years of un -of fatigues !’ 

Susan, dwelling upon the words of the paper. 

‘What matter, when a fortune was in view!’ replied 
Charles eagerly. ‘ The difficulty does not lie either in 
travelling over a bad road, or in encountering stormy 
weather to reach a good shelter, but in having to walk 


y | on with nothing in prospect at the end of our journey.’ 


* And so,’ continued the young girl, timidly raising 
her eyes towards her cousin—‘ so you envy this pedler’s 


ome-made |, 
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lot. You would give all your youthful years, one of 
your eyes, one of your hands’—— 

‘For two millions?’ interrupted Charles; ‘ most as- 
suredly. You have onl, * to find me a purchaser, Susan, 
at this price, and I will engage to give you a portion 
for pin-money.’ 

The young girl made no reply, but turned away her 
head; her heart was heavy, and a tear trembled in her 
eye. Vincent also was silent; but he had again begun 
to twist his moustache with a morose air. There was 
a long silence. 

Each of the three actors in this scene was engaged in 
pursuing a peculiar train of thought. The sound of the 
clock striking eight aroused Susan from her reverie. 
She rose hastily, and began to lay the cloth for their 
evening repast. It was a short and gloomy one. Charles, 
who had passed the latter part of the afternoon ina 
tavern with his friends, would eat nothing, and poor 
Susan had lost her appetite. Vincent alone did honour 
to the frugal repast; for the hardships of war had 
accustomed him to maintain the privileges of his stomach 
in the midst of the most trying scenes. But his hunger 
was quickly appeased, and he returned to his arm-chair 
near the window. Susan, who longed to feel herself 
alone, soon put everything back into its place, took a 
light, kissed the old man, and retired to her little cham- 
ber overhead. Vincent and his nephew were left téte- 
i-téte; and the latter was also preparing to take his 
leave, when the old soldier made a sign to him to shut 
the door, and to come nearer to him. 

*I want to speak to you,’ said he seriously. 

Charles, who expected to receive some reproaches for 
his late conduct, remained standing before the old man, 
but the latter made him a sign to sit down. 

‘Have you reflected well on the words which you 
spoke a few minutes ago?’ he inquired, looking fixedly 
at his nephew. ‘Would you really be capable of 
making a long and sustained effort in order to gain a 
fortune ?’ 

*I!—Can you doubt it, uncle?’ replied Charles, sur- 
prised at the question. 

‘Then you would consent to labour patiently, to work 
without intermission, to change all your habits ?’ 

‘If my doing so would accomplish any purpose— Yes. 
But why do you make the inquiry ?’ 

*You shall be made acquainted with my reasons,’ 
said the veteran, opening the drawer of a little escri- 
toir, in which he kept the old newspapers which were 
lent to him by one of his fellow-lodgers. He searched 
some time amongst them, and at last took out one, in 
which he pointed out to Charles an article which he 
had marked, 

The young man read it half aloud. ‘Some steps 
have lately been taken with the Spanish government 
for the recovery of a treasure buried on the banks of 
the Douro after the battle of Salamanca. It would 
appear that in the course of this famous retreat, a 
company belonging to the first division, to whom the 
charge of several tumbrils had been committed, was 
separated from the main body of the army, and sur- 
rounded by a force so superior to themselves, that any 
attempt at resistance would have been in vain. The 
commanding officer, seeing that no hope remained of 
being able to cut his way through the opposing forces, 
took advantage of the darkness of the night to have the 
tumbrils buried in the earth by some of his soldiers in 
whom he reposed implicit confidence, then, feeling as- 
sured that no one would be able to discover them, he 
ordered his little band to disperse, so that they might 
each separately endeavour to escape through the lines 
of the enemy. Some few had the good fortune to suc- 
ceed in rejoining their division; but the commanding 
officer, as well as all the men "who knew where the 
tumbrils had been concealed, perished in the attempt. 
Now it has been positively affirmed that in these tum- 
brils were ——* the money required for the expenses 
of the whole invading army—namely, a sum of about 
three millions.’ 


Charles paused: his eyes sparkled with delight ; and 
he looked inquiringly at the veteran. ‘Were you one 
of that company ?’ he exclaimed. 

‘I was,’ replied the soldier. 

* You know of the existence of this depét?’ 

*I was one of those whom the captain charged to 
bury it, and the only one amongst them who did not 
fall beneath the heavy fire of the enemy.’ 

‘Then you could give some indication on the sub- 
ject; you could help to find them?’ inquired Charles 
anxiously. 

‘So much the more readily,’ replied Vincent, ‘ because 
the captain made us take as our point of reconnaissance 
the parallel bearings of a rock and two hills which 
helped to mark out the spot.’ 

*So you would remember it?’ 

‘I could point it out as precisely as the pestis of 
the bed in this room.’ 


Charles sprang from his seat. ‘ Your fortune then is 
made!’ he exclaimed energetically. ‘ Why have you 
been silent so long? The French government would 


have accepted any proposition you might have made | 


to them.’ 
‘Very likely,’ replied Vincent; ‘but anyway, my 
information could have been of no use.’ 
* Why so?’ 
Spain refused the required permission : 
lis.” 
He held out to the young man a second paper, which 


announced, in fact, that the demand for permission to | 


search for the tumbrils which had been buried by the 


French in 1812 on the banks of the Douro had been | 


refused by the government of Madrid. 

‘But could one not do without this permission ?’ in- 
quired Charles. ‘Where is the necessity of attempting 
officially a search, which might be made quietly with- 
out any display. Once upon the spot, and the ground 
purchased, who could prevent the search ?’ 

‘I have thought about it many atime for the last 


thirty years,’ continued the soldier. ‘But where was I | 


to find the money necessary for the expenses of the 
journey, and for the purchase of the field?’ 


‘Would it not be possible to apply to some one | 


richer than ourselves, and to put them in possession of 
the secret?’ 

* But how should we make them credit our report ?— 
or prevent our confidence being abused, if they did 
believe it? And if by any chance we should fail in the 
attempt, or if it should turn out, as in the fable, that 
when the hour of partition came, the lion should keep 
the whole of the prey for himself, should we not then, 
in addition to the fatigues of the journey, and the un- 
certainties of success, have to brave the miseries of a 
lawsuit? Of what use would all this be, tell me? Is it 
worth my while to take so much trouble for the few 
days I have yet to live? No, no; the millions may rest 
in peace as far as Iam concerned. I have a retired 
pension of two hundred francs: thanks to the good help 


of my little Susan, that, with the small yearly sum | 


attached to my cross, is sufficient to supply me with 
tobacco and my daily rations. I laugh at all other 
wants as I would at a detachment of Cossacks.’ 

* And so you will let this opportunity esca 
continued Charles with feverish earnestness. ‘ 
refuse all this wealth?’ 

‘For myself, most cheerfully, replied the old man; 
‘but for you it would be different. I could perceive 
just now that you were ambitious; that you would con- 
sider no sacrifice too great which would enable you to 
acquire riches. Well, then, amass the sum which would 
be n ecessary for our journey, and I will accompany you 
to the spot. 

You!—Are you in earnest?’ 

‘Earn two sand francs, and then I will bring 
you to the very spot where the treasure lies concealed. 
Will that satisfy you?’ 

‘Satisfy me, uncle!’ cried Charles in a transport of 
joy. Then checking himself, he added in an anxious 


you?’ 
ou will 


look at | 
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tone, ‘But how can I ever scrape together so much 
money? It never can be done.’ 

‘Work courageously, and bring me your pay regu- 
larly every week. I promise you there will be no difli- 
culty in accomplishing it.’ 

‘Remember, uncle, what a trifle the savings of a 
workman can amount to.’ 

* That is my look-out.’ 

* How many years will be necessary ?” 

‘You were just now ready to sacrifice eighteen years, 
as well as an eye and an arm, in the same cause.’ 

* Ah, if I were only sure!’ 

‘Of acquiring a treasure? I swear to you by the 
ashes of the Little Corporal that you shall.’ 

This was the soldier’s great oath. Charles saw that 
he was serious in the matter. Vincent encouraged him 
anew, by assuring him that his future fate lay in his 
own power; and the young man retired to rest resolved 
to begin a life of sober and careful industry. 

But the hopes awakened within him by his conver- 
sation with his uncle were too splendid to allow of his 
sleeping. He passed the night in a sort of fever, calcu- 
lating the means of gaining as quickly as possible the 
desired sum; settling how he would employ his future 
riches; and passing in review, one after another, as 
realities, all the chimeras which heretofore had only 
floated like dim visions before his imagination. When 
Susan came down next morning, he had already gone 
off to his work. Vincent, observing her surprise, nodded 
his head and smiled, but said nothing. He had recom- 
mended secrecy to the young workman, and resolved to 
maintain it himself. Moreover, he wished to see whether 
Charles would persevere in his good resolutions. 

The first months of trial were full of difficulty to the 
young workman. He had contracted habits which it 
required no small resolution to break through. Inces- 
sant work seemed insupportable to him. He was now 
obliged to struggle against that capricious fickleness of 
purpose which hitherto had influenced his actions, to 
surmount the impulses of weariness and disgust, and to 
resist the importunities of his former companions in 
dissipation. 

This was at first a difficult task. Many a time his 
courage failed, and he was upon the point of returning 
to his former habits; but his earnest desire to attain 
the proposed end reanimated him in his course. Each 
time that he brought to the veteran his weekly savings, 
and perceived how insensibly they were increasing in 
amount, he experienced a renewal of hope which gave 
fresh ardour to his endeavours—it was only a little 
step towards his end, but still it was a step, Besides, 
each day the effort became easier; for in proportion as 
his life became more regular, his tastes took a new direc- 
tion. The assiduity with which he laboured through- 
out the day rendered his evening repose more welcome; 
the separation from his noisy and reckless companions 
lent a new charm to the society of his uncle and his 
cousin. Susan, too, had recovered her gaiety, as well as 
her frank familiarity of manner. Her every thought 
was given to her aged uncle and to Charles; and each 
day her careful love adorned their humble home with 
some fresh charm, and drew still closer those bonds of 
tenderness and affection which can make the lowliest 
dwelling the abode of happiness and peace. Charles 
was quite surprised at finding in his cousin attractions 
which he had never before discovered. She became 
insensibly each day more necessary to his happiness. 
Without his being aware of it, the aim of his life was 
gradually changing; the hope of attaining the treasure 
promised by Vincent was no longer his only spring of 
action: in all he did, he now thought of Susan; his 
constant desire was to merit her approbation, to become 
dearer to her. 

The human soul is a sort of moral daguerreotype: let 
it be surrounded by images of order, of industry, of self- 
devotion ; let it be illuminated by the sunshine of affec- 
tion; and each of these images will imprint themselves 
upon its surface, and remain there for ever firmly fixed. 


The life which Charles was now leading gradually 
extinguished his ardent ambition: he saw within his 
reach a purer and simpler happiness than any of which 
he had ever before formed a conception; his para- 
dise was no longer a fairyland, such as the ‘ Ara- 
bian Nights’ depict, but a narrow circle, peopled with 
homely joys which he could without difficulty embrace 
within his grasp. And yet this transformation, visible 
to all around him, remained a secret to himself. He 
did not know that he was changed, he only knew that 
he was more tranquil and more happy. The only new 
feeling of which he was conscious was his love for 
Susan. The treasure he was labouring for, instead of 
being his principal object, he now looked upon only as 
a means towards making his union with Susan more 
joyous. He looked forward to it as an important addi- 
tion, but still only as accessory to higher hopes; also 
he now began to feel the greatest anxiety to know 
whether his love was shared. 

He was one evening pacing the little apartment, 
while Vincent and Susan were chatting together beside 
the stove. Their conversation turned on Charles’s former 
master, who, after thirty years of a life passed in honest 
labour, had just put up to sale his little bookbind- 
ing establishment, that he might retire to the country 
with his aged wife for the remainder of his days. 

‘Now that is a couple, said the old soldier, ‘ who 
knew how to turn this world into a paradise; always 
of he mind, always in good-humour, and fully occu- 
pied.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Susan thoughtfully, ‘ the richest couple 
on earth might well envy their lot.’ 

Charles, who had just then approached the stove, 
stopped a moment, and looking fixedly at his cousin, 
inquired, ‘Then you would like your husband to love 
you, Susan?’ 

‘Why, yes—certainly —if possible,’ she replied, 
smiling, and slightly colouring. 

* You can have your wish then,’ said Charles warmly. 
‘You have only to say one word.’ 


‘What word, my cousin?’ said Susan with some | 


emotion. 


‘That you will accept me for your husband,’ replied | 


the young man: adding with respectful tenderness, as 


he saw the surprise and confusion which this abrupt | 


avowal of his intentions had produced in his cousin, 
*Oh do not let that annoy you, Susan ; it has long been 
my most earnest desire to ask you this question. I 
only waited on account of a certain reason with which 
my uncle is acquainted, but you see how it has escaped 
me against my will; and now only be as frank as I 
have been. Tell me whether I may hope that you can 
love me; our good uncle is there, so that you need have 
no fears that you are doing wrong.’ 

The young man’s voice faltered ; he took his cousin’s 
hand, which he pressed within his own, and a tear 
trembled in his eye. Susan was silent, for her heart 
was too full to speak: and the old soldier looked at 
them both with a smile of mingled playfulness and feel- 
ing. At length putting his arm around the young girl, 
and drawing her gently towards Charles, he said gaily, 
* Well now, speak, my little one.’ 

* Susan !’ exclaimed her cousin, still holding her hand; 
‘one word, only one word—will you be my wife?’ 

She hid her head upon his shoulder, and a half-arti- 
culated ‘ Yes’ escaped her lips. 

‘Eh, well now, I declare,’ cried Vincent, clapping his 
hand on his knee, ‘ there was a great deal of difficulty 
about saying that much. Now you must both give me 
a kiss,’ said he, kindly taking their hands. ‘I will leave 
you this evening for talking over your secrets, and 
to-morrow we wil! speak of business.’ 

The next morning the old man, taking his nephew 
aside, announced to him that the sum which was re- 
quired for their journey was now complete, and that 
they might set off for Spain as soon as they pleased. 
This news, which ought to have enchanted Charles, 
filled him, on the coutrary, with painful emotion. To 
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think that he must leave Susan at the very. moment 
when their intercourse was becoming such a source of 
happiness—that he must encounter all the uncertain- 
ties of a long and difficult journey, when it would have 
been so sweet to stay in his now happy home! The 
young man was almost ready to curse the millions 
which he must go so far to seek. Since the time when 
he had gained a new object of interest in life, his desire 
for riches had gradually lost its hold upon his mind. 
What use was there in seeking for wealth to purchase 
happiness ?—he had found it already. He did not, how- 
ever, express these thoughts to his uncle, but merely 
declared himself ready to accompany him at an hour’s 
notice. The old soldier reminded him that age was less 
hasty than youth in its movements, and asked for a few 
| days’ delay previous to their departure. ‘ Meanwhile, I 
wish, Charles,’ said the old man, ‘ that you would borrow 
from our neighbours those old newspapers which tell of 
the famous depdt on the banks of the Douro; we can 
look over them carefully together, and may perhaps 
find some information that shall be useful to us on our 
arrival there.’ 

The young man having made the desired application, 
they were, in the course of half an hour, seated side by 
side, poring over some well-thumbed papers. Charles 
at first found only the details with which he was 
already familiar—the refusal of the Spanish govern- 
ment—the fruitless researches of some Barcelona mer- 
chants. He thought that every document had been 
read, when his glance rested upon a letter signed by a 
certain P. Dufour. 

‘Peter Dufour!’ repeated Vincent; ‘that was the 
name of the quarter-master of the company.’ 

* So he is called here,’ replied Charles. 

* Heaven save me! I thought the brave old boy was 
in the other world long ago; he was the confederate of 
the captain. Let us see what he has to say for himself.’ 

Instead of answering, Charles uttered a cry of disap- 
pointment; he had looked over the letter, and on per- 
using its contents, had turned deadly 

* What on earth is the matter?’ inquired Vincent. 

*The matter indeed!’ repeated the young workman. 
‘The matter is, that if Dufour speaks truth, we may as 
well stay at home.’ 


y 

‘Because the tumbrils were filled with powder in- 
stead of silver !’ 

Vincent clapped his hand to his forehead with an 
exclamation of surprise and disappointment. Susan 
laid down her work, and fixed her eyes mournfully on 
her cousin. The latter was the first to recover from 
the stupor occasioned by this unexpected discovery. 
After a few moments, he rose up with a look of cheer- 
ful animation, and approaching Susan, seized her hand, 
exclaiming, ‘ After all, here is my best treasure—one I 
would not give up for all the silver that may be buried 
in Spain and France too! So cheer up, uncle, and 
let us make the best use of what is left tous. With 
true hearts and strong hands we can never be poor. 
Can we, Susan ?’ 

‘Never,’ she replied; and her eyes expressed even 
more unbounded confidence than was implied in the 
single word uttered by her lips. ‘ 

The old man slowly raised his head, and repeated the 
well-known proverb, ‘ Z’homme propose mais Dieu dis- 
pose. ‘Then, after a moment’s thought, he continued, 
*I hoped to have seen you both wealthy before I died ; 
but perhaps it is best asit is. Don’t let us forget, how- 
ever, your savings, Charles—Peter Dufour’s letter can- 
not rob us of the two thousand francs; and,’ added he, 
smiling, ‘I have some savings of my own, thanks to the 
management of this good girl: we will see what can be 
done with it all.” So saying, he rested his head on his 
elbow, and seemed for a while lost in meditation. At 
last he raised his head, and cried out joyously, ‘I have 
it—I have it!’ 

* What have you, good uncle?’ exclaimed the young 
people simultaneously. 


* Patience, ” replied the veteran with a know- 
ing smile ; ‘ you shall know it all in good time. Will 
you calla -coach for me, Charles? I havesome 
business out, it is still early in the day. Susan, 
child, I shall want you to come with me.’ 

His desire was obeyed; and as he drove through the 
streets, he acquainted her that his heart was set upon 
establishing them both in the business which had been 
just relinquished by Charles’s former master. ‘ And,’ 
added he, ‘ Mr Lebrun is an honest man, and will lend 
me a helping hand in the business. What say you to 
my plan, child?’ 

‘Oh it would only make me too happy, dear uncle,’ 
she gratefully replied. 

They called on Mr Lebrun, and were so successful in 
their negotiations, that on being again seated in the 
coach, the old man knocked his stick with vehemence 
on the floor, exclaiming, ‘ By the ashes of the Little 
Corporal he shall have it!’ Susan kissed his hand 
with joyful affection. ‘Only let me see you settled in 
your own ménage, and I shall die happy,’ said the old 
man with some emotion. ‘ But remember, Charles is to 
know nothing about all this yet,’ he continued, looking 
earnestly at the young girl. 

‘It will be very hard to keep it from him, uncle,’ 

‘But it must be kept,’ rejoined Vincent in a decided 
and somewhat grave tone. 

Susan was silent; for she knew there was no appeal 
from such a decision. It was very difficult, however, 
for her to keep this secret from her lover; and it would 
have been still more so, but that Charles was so fully 
occupied at this moment, that he had little leisure for 
conversation. 

About a fortnight afterwards, on a fine holiday, Vin- 
cent proposed to the young people that he should treat 
them to adrive. ‘ And afterwards, 
can go out together, and enjoy more of what is going on.’ 

This they joyfully acceded to. At the end of a few 
minutes’ drive, to Charles’s great surprise the carriage 
stopped at the door of the magasin which had formerly 
belonged to his old master. 

— is the man about?’ he inquired rather impa- 
tiently. 

*We shall see, we shall see,’ replied the old man 
smiling. 

The steps were let down. Vincent, leaning upon 
Susan, got out, and entered the shop. Charles was 
about to follow them, when the name of ‘CHarLes 
Vincent,’ in large gold letters, placed above the en- 
trance, arrested his eye. For one moment he stood 
petrified; the next he hastened into the shop, and em- 


bracing his uncle and cousin in a transport of joy, | 


exclaimed, ‘ Ah, this is your secret! and you have kept 
2 from me all this time,’ said he reproachfully to 

*It is the last I will ever keep from ” she replied, 
looking somewhat confused. 

‘Yes, yes; it was all my fault; so don’t scold her. 
No scolding to-day,’ repeated the old soldier, hobbling 
into the back room, where a huge block of wood was 
burning brightly on the hearth, and a small table was 
laid for dinner. The furniture was plain, but neat, and 
the tablecloth white as snow. Vincent, shaking his 
nephew by the hand, said, ‘ Charles, you are welcome as 
the master of this house.’ 

‘Thank you, thank you a thousand times, uncle; but,’ 
turning to his cousin, ‘I do not care to be the master 
of it, unless Susan promises to be its mistress.’ 

‘And so she will,’ interrupted the old man. 

remember her promise ?’” 

‘Yes, but I wish her to repeat it once more.’ 

blushed, him her hand. 

eed we say what a happy and joyous evening fol- 
lowed this explanation. or 

Before many days had elapsed, Mr and Mrs Charles 
Vincent were installed in the formal possession of their 
new habitation. Susan carried the same cheerful and 
elastic spirit into her married life which had sustained 


‘Don’t 


’ continued he, ‘you 
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her in her earlier and more trying course ; and even in 
her busiest moments, she found leisure to talk with the 
old soldier, as he sat by the fireside in a comfortable 
arm-chair, with his beloved pipe and pouch placed con- 
veniently at his side. 

A year passed away, and the first anniversary of 
their wedding-day found this happy trio still happier 
than on the eventful day which fixed them in their 
present comfortable dwelling. 

At supper, the old man drank to the health and pros- 
perity of the young couple. 

‘Thank you, good uncle,’ said Charles; ‘and what- 
ever share of enjoyment may be mine, I have to thank 
you for much of it, as it was you who first taught me 
that happiness does not lie in wealth or distinction, but 
in a life of honest industry, and a mind at peace with 
itself. You, too, I have partly to thank,’ continued he, 
smiling and looking at his wife, ‘for having given me 
here a greater treasure than ever I hoped to have pos- 
sessed, had our expedition into Spain been crowned with 
the most entire success.’ 


THE OPPROBRIUM OF MILTON. 


Our readers may remember the famous controversy on 
the alleged expulsion of Milton from his college, and its 
termination by a sort of compromise on the part of his 
defenders. They will perhaps be glad to hear that 
another belligerent has now appeared on the side of the 
poet, with the standard of ‘ No surrender !’ and that he 


' seems to have finally set the question at rest. 


It is no wonder that the great poet—whose prose 


- would have immortalised him, even if the ‘ Paradise 


Lost’ had never been written—was the object of every 
kind of scurrility and calumny. Some of his works 
were ordered by proclamation of Charles II. to be 
burned by the common hangman; and his fellow- 
Christians were called upon by a private assailant to 
‘stone the miscreant to death.’ One of his contem- 
poraries, Winstanley, declared of him that, notwith- 
standing his possession of some small poetical merits, 
‘his fame is got out like the snuff of a candle, and will 
continue to stink to all posterity, for having so in- 
belied that glorious martyr and king, Charles 
I’ Another of them, Aubrey, who was seventeen years 
younger than Milton, brought against him the specific 
charge of having been ‘ vomited, after an inordinate and 
riotous youth, out of the university ;’ and even John- 
son, in a new generation, suffered his church-and-state 
feelings to influence his judgment both of the poet and 
the man. ‘I am ashamed,’ says he, ‘to relate what I 
fear is true, that Milton was one of the last students in 


‘| either university that suffered the public indignity of 


al correction.’ 

To prove these charges, there were no college entries, 
and no contemporary reminiscences brought forward. 
The sole evidence was some words in a Latin elegy of 
his own; and yet this elegy he himself republished, with 
all its supposed damnatory proof, not more than two or 
three years after the charge by Aubrey, to which he 
replies as follows :—‘ I must be thought, if this libeller 
(for now he shows himself to be so) can find belief, 
after an inordinate and riotous youth spent at the uni- 
versity, to have been at length “‘ vomited out thence ;” 
for which commodious lie, that he may be encouraged 
in the trade another time, I thank him; for it hath 
given me an apt occasion to acknowledge publicly, 
with all grateful mind, that more than ordinary fa- 
vour and respect which I found, above any of my 
equals, at the hands of those courteous and learned 
men, the fellows of that college wherein I spent some 
years; who, at my parting, after I had taken two 
degrees, as the manner is, signified many ways how 
much better it would content them that I would stay; 
as by many letters full of kindness and loving respect, 
both before that time and long after, I was assured of 
their singular good affection towards me.’ In his Second 
Defence, he says still more distinctly, that his father sent 


him to college, where he studied for seven years with the 
approbation of the good, and without any stain upon 
his character, till he took the degree of master of arts. 
The elegy, however, according even to the more 
friendly commentators, was not entirely to be got over. 
They absolved him from expulsion, but consented to a 
verdict of rustication: in the Irish fashion, they split 
the difference. The verses that bear upon the question 
are as follow, with the criminatory words in italics :— 
* Me tenet urbs reflua quam Thamesis alluit unda, 
Meque nec invitum patria dulcis habet. 
Jam nec arundiferum mihi cura revisere Camum, 
Nec dudum me laris amor. 


Si sit hoc exilium patrios adiisse penates, 
Et vacuum curis otia grata sequi, 
Non ego vel profugi nomen sortemve recuso, 
Letus et exilii conditione fruor.’ 
We now give the literal and obvious translation of 
these verses:— 
The city which the Thames laves with refluent wave 
detains me, 
And = sweet native place possesses me not against my 
will; 
Now I have neither a desire to revisit the reedy Cam, 
Nor does the love of a domestic hearth, lately forbidden, 
torment me. 


If this be exile—to have visited my father’s household 


gods, 
And, free from cares, to follow charming leisure— 
I refuse not the name or the lot of a banished man, 
And gladly I enjoy the condition of evile. 


The commentators could not bear entirely up against 
this evidence. The poem refuted the charge of expul- 
sion, because the author, towards the close, talks. of 
returning to Cambridge ; but Warton declared that the 
italicised words would not suffer us to determine other- 
wise than that Milton had suffered sentence of rustica- 
tion, or temporary removal from college; and Johnson 
thought that no other meaning could be given, even by 
kindness and reverence, to the term vetiti laris, ‘a habi- 
tation from which he is excluded.’ Succeeding writers 
followed on the same side; and thus it was settled that — 
the great poet had suffered at least a temporary banish- | 
ment from his a/ma mater, in punishment of some trans- 
gression of the rules, or some offence he might have 
given to the governors of the college. 

This may seem at first sight a small question, but in | 
reality it is a very important one. The rustication of 
Milton has often served as an excuse to meaner spirits, 
and perhaps it may before now have been pleaded suc- 
cessfully with some silly parents. The cause was wholly | 
unknown, but the authors of the original charge of 
expulsion accused him of profligacy of every kind. 
Here was an example and apology for all succeeding 
roués; and the youth of ‘ spirit,’ who scorned the de- 
cencies of collegiate life, fancied himself a kindred soul 
with the handsomest of men, the most elegant of scho- | 
lars, and the most gifted of poets. But as regards Mil- 
ton himself the question is still more serious. The 
charge is not confined to rustication—it involves delibe- 
rate falsehood. His temporary exile from college might 
have been caused by some very venial trespass, perhaps 
by a praiseworthy, even a religious scruple; but his 
solemn denial, if the fact were true, would throw a 
stigma upon his character, which the brilliance of his 
genius would only render more conspicuous. 

But Milton did not merely deny the fact ; he collected 
for publication, in less than three years afterwards, his 
Latin poems, and placed the elegy Ad Carolum Deoda- 
tum (the one referred to above) the first in the series. It 
is strange that this unconsciousness should have struck 
even the more friendly commentators as something 
merely tending to disprove the charge of actual expul- 
sion, while they still considered that of rustication as 
completely established! But so it was; and thus the 
matter rested, till the — of an article in the 
last number of the ‘ ical Museum,’ in which 


| 
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Dr Maclure, one of the classical masters in the Edin- 
burgh Academy, shows that the meaning of the ode has 
been mistaken from first to last, and explains the 
otherwise unaccountable unconsciousness of Milton by 
the simple fact, that it does not contain one word which 
can justify the interpretation affixed to it by the learned 
and adopted by the ignorant. 

‘It is surprising,’ says Dr Maclure, ‘ that in the face 
of these remarkable passages, which could not have been 
penned by one who was conscious of having incurred 
disgrace at college, the expressions in the elegy should 
ever have been construed, I need not say by “ kindness 
and reverence,” but even by malevolence and contempt, 
so as to lend support to a slander thus indignantly re- 
pelled by the object of it! ‘To me it seems clear as day, 
that when properly interpreted, they afford not a shadow 
of countenance to the injurious calumny. They occur 
in an elegy written in London during a vacation, in the 
poet’s eighteenth year, and addressed to his schoolfellow 
and friend Charles Deodate. This gentleman, after 
leaving Oxford, had established himself in Cheshire, 
whence, as appears from the poem, he addressed an 
epistle to Milton, probably a poetical one, in which it 
would seem, ignorant of the feelings with which his 
friend had come to regard the university, he condoled 
with him on his absence from it during the vacation, 
and spoke of this temporary separation as a state of 
exile. This view of his position in London Milton repu- 
diates in terms not very complimentary, I grant, to his 
alma mater, but which most assuredly do not support the 
imputation that has been founded on them. But it will 
be said, admitting that in this way the use of the words 
evilium and profugus is explained, how do you account 
for the phrase dudum vetiti laris? Nothing is easier: 
indeed I am filled with surprise that its true meaning 
has so long escaped discovery. ‘The commentators have 
hitherto understood these words as if they referred to 
the poet’s cheerless apartments in Christ College, Cam- 
bridge! Milton was too good a Latinist ever to employ 
the word Jar for a purpose so unsuitable. He uses it 
here in its only proper sense—to denote his home, his 
Sather’s fireside, to revisit which during term-time had, 


| by the discipline of his college, been lately forbidden him. 


In short, he enumerates amongst the delights of his 
present situation, freedom from the home - sickness 
with which he used to be tormented at Cambridge. 
When read in this light, the passage assumes consist- 
ency with itself, with other portions of Milton’s writ- 
ings, and with the register of his college; and what is 
perhaps of higher importance, while it rescues the 
memory of the greatest poet and one of the ripest 
scholars of England from a shade that has long rested 
on it, it deprives giddy and thoughtless youth of a pre- 
cedent they are fond of quoting for their own irregu- 
larities and contumacy.’ 

In order to show at a glance the effect of this new 
reading, we will slightly paraphrase, in the points re- 
ferred to, the literal translation given above :— 


The city which the Thames laves with refluent wave 
detains me, 

And - sweet native place possesses me not against my 
will; . 

Now I have neither a desire to revisit the reedy Cam, 

Nor does the love of my father’s fireside, lately for- 
bidden me during term-time, torment me. 


If this be what you call exile—to have visited my father’s 
household gods, 

And, free from cares, to follow charming leisure— 

I refuse not the name or the lot of a banished man, 

And gladly I enjoy the condition of exile. 


The correctness of this construction of the last four 
verses is probable from the fact, that the elegy is a 
reply to his friend’s epistle—a circumstance which 
former commentators appear to have overlooked; while 
that of the first four requires merely a moderate know- 
ledge of Latin to insure acquiescence at once. Indeed, 


now that the thing is pointed out, the translation 
Johnson gives of vetiti laris seems little less than 
absurd. The word lar is one of the most expressive in 
the language. It is not merely ‘a habitation: it is a 
home in the deepest meaning of the term—a hearth 
hallowed by the spiritual presence of the household 
god. It is quite beyond belief that an accomplished 
Latinist like Milton could apply such a name to his 
solitary room, at a college of which he takes so little 
pains to conceal his dislike and contempt. 

Dr Maclure is entitled to our thanks for the light he 
has thrown upon this interesting point in literary his- 
tory. Himself a Schoolmaster, he has proved to be so 
far more au fait of the trade than his brother school- 
masters Warton and Johnson; and he has relieved from 
unmerited obloquy the character of the illustrious 
schoolmaster Milton. : 


BYRNE ON SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Mr J. C. Byrne presents a general work on the Aus- 
tralasian colonies, the result, as he informs us, of several 
years’ personal acquaintance with them. The book, asa 
whole, does not come up to the expectations excited by 
the title ;* but understanding that titles are generally 
dictated by publishers, under views of their own—short- 
sighted ones generally—we are willing to believe that 


this is not the author’s blame. Not having space wherein © 
to follow him over the whole of the colonies which he | 
describes, we deem it best to concentrate attention upon © 


that one which is at present the subject of greatest inte- 
rest at home. 

South Australia is about three times the size of Great 
Britain and Ireland, the extent of land within its limits 
exceeding 300,000 square miles. Though during the 
summer months hot winds, which blow from the north- 
ward, occasionally prevail, yet the climate is extremely 
salubrious, and the air exhilarating, buoyant, and light. 
Nor do these winds, ‘ which appear to pass over vast arid 
regions, where moisture is unknown,’ last long, giving 
place to cool, refreshing, southerly breezes, ‘which soon 
reinvigorate the constitution, and dissipate the effects of 
the parching gales.’ Copious, too, and frequent are the 
rains which visit this favoured colony, ‘ whose soil is in 
general admirably suited for cultivation, and produces 
the most abundant crops.’ ‘ Scattered,’ says Mr Byrne, 
‘over the vast area of South Australia, there are acres of 
rich land on which millions of an industrious population 
might be settled. Besides wheat, oats, barley, and Indian 
corn, the soil prod hops, tobacco, the vine, and indeed 
all tropical fruits and plants, with a very few exceptions. 
The mulberry is now successfully cultivated, whilst the 
colony bids fair, at no distant date, to become an exten- 
sive wine-producing country.’ Nor is this all. ‘South 
Australia has proved itself to be well adapted for the 
growth of the finest wool; and the boundless acres of 
natural pasturage, not calculated for agriculture, present 
an extent of country which, even at the rapid rate of 
increase observed by Australian flocks, it will take many 
long years to occupy. 

‘Amongst the population of the colony there are a 
considerable number of German agriculturists, who have 
mostly succeeded in acquiring small farms.’ Their dis- 
position inclining them ‘to acquire a homestead and farm 
of their own, they dislike remaining in a state of servi- 
tude and dependence on others for their daily bread; and 
to this is attributable the extent of cultivation in South 
Australia, and the cheapness of grain—these small culti- 
vators being able to produce at a much lower rate than 
large landholders, who rely solely on the labour of others. 
This formation of a yeoman class must greatly tend to pro- 
mote the prosperity of the colony; and in this class of its 
population South Australia excels both New South Wales 
and Australia Felix, where there seems to be a desire 
that only two classes should exist—the great landholder 


* Twelve Years’ Rambling in the British Colonies, from 1835 to 
1847. By J. C. Byrne. 2 vols. London: Bentley. 1848. [The 
colonies actually noticed are those of Australia and New Zealand.] 
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| been a rapid and important increase in the growth of 
| wool. 


| returns amounted to L.105,941. 
_ to refer to the second great source of Australian wealth— 


| the agricultural part of our notice before we have called 


| South Australia lies in the employment afforded them 


and stock-proprietor, and the mechanic and labourer. 
This is much to be deprecated; and it speaks well for 
South Australia that the principle is not enforced there. 
It is a striking fact,? adds Mr Byrne, ‘that although 
the population of South Australia has not doubled within 
the last seven years, yet the extent of land actually under 
cultivation has increased nearly fifteenfold within the 
same period. In 1840,’ he next assures us, ‘the population 
were about 14,000 in number, the number of acres under 
cultivation being then only 2503; whereas in 1846 the 
number of inhabitants amounted to 22,390, and the num- 
ber of cultivated acres to 33,292. The repeal of the corn- 
laws,’ he proceeds, ‘has opened the home markets, and 
at present, South Australian wheat is represented as sus- 
taining a very high character with the corn-dealers of 
London, being quoted at the same | e as the best 
Dantzic, which, on an average, is fully ten per cent. 
higher than the best home-grown wheat. The Mauritius 
and Cape of Good Hope also present a near and good 
market for Australian wheat.’ 

To sheep-farmers it may be important to state, that in 
South Australia there has, within the last five years, 


In 1842, the wool exported to Great Britain 
yielded only a return of L.29,749; while in 1846 the 
We are about shortly 


namely, her rich copper mines; but we cannot dismiss 


the attention of the class interested to the following 
extract :—* One great advantage to the farming class of 


at all seasons, when otherwise unengaged, in carting ores 
from the mines to the seaport. In the year 1846, the 
amount paid for cartage by the Burra Burra Mine alone 
exceeded L.30,000; and as the produce of this mine is 
largely increasing, and numerous others are being opened, 
it would be difficult to calculate the amount that will 
be annually distributed for carriage amongst the South 
Australian farmers. Already the mine owners have 
found it impossible to procure in the colony sufficient 
carriage, so they have resorted to the expedient of ad- 
vertising in the neighbouring colonies, in order to induce 
persons to proceed to South Australia and become car- 
riers” South Australia, Mr Byrne thinks, ‘ is eminently 
and especially the country best calculated for the labour- 
ing emigrant.’ The dark feature is the character of the 
aborigines. Inoffensive enough in the neighbourhood of 
Adelaide and the more settled country, on the frontiers 
of the colony, and especially towards the Murray River, 
they are fierce and ruthless, exhibiting great hostility to 
the whites. They are, however, rapidly vanishing from 
the land—‘ the firearms of the whites doing the work of 
annihilation!’ This is bad; but, according to Mr Byrne, 
there is no remedy; for we are told that, though philan- 
thropists have used many efforts to civilise the natives, 
all attempts to do so have as yet proved failures. Fierce 
savages they still are, and continue practising cannibal- 
ism ‘from a horrible fondness for the revolting food! 
nor is there the least — that the practice will be 
abolished among them as long as they continue to exist 
as a race.” Let us hope there is a slight portion here of 
unintentional exaggeration. Mr Byrne had on one or 
two occasions the misfortune of falling in with several 
bands of these savages, and of enduring no inconsiderable 
amount of suffering from their hands. But if the natives 
in the neighbourhood of Adelaide are gentle and timid, 
making capital ‘ catchers of strayed sheep,’ why should 
we despair of the * Border rascals ming also, as popu- 
lation increases in their neighbourhood, well-bred, decent, 
nay, even useful members of society?’ That we may not 
be accused of concealment of facts, let us out, too, with 
another well-authenticated disclosure of Mr Byrne’s: there 
are at least eighteen different — of snakes, many 
of them beautiful, and almost all of them dangerous, in 
the settled Australian colonies! 

Having thus considered Australia as a merely agricul- 
tural colony, we shall next consider what are the other 


Let us * a at the beginning.’ South Australia, though 
as a British colony not yet ‘in her teens,’ has already, 
after struggling through dangers and difficulties almost 
incredible, suddenly merged into affluence, prosperity, 
and fame. She was made a British province in 1834— 
her only inhabitants being at the time a few runawa 
convicts and the cannibal aborigines—and became a Bri- 
tish colony in 1836; so that, as such, she is not older yet 
than eleven and a half years. It is needless to specify 
all the causes which induced the difficulties in which the 
infant colony got most foolishly involved: they are mat- 
ter of history; and it need only be specified that a reck- 
less spirit of speculation ruined everything. From this 
lamentable state of affairs, repeatedly noticed in these 
pages, the colony at length revived, and latterly it has 
me the wealthiest of all the colonies of Britain. This 
has arisen from a discovery, made in 1844, that Australia, 
in many of its districts, possesses vast mineral riches. 
‘The mineral discoveries of 1844,’ says Mr Byrne, ‘at- 
tracted attention, raised all from despondency, and threw 
a bright gleam of hope over the future.’ And now the 
ultimate effects of its mining operations on British com- 
merce and mineral property in England are at present 
inconceivable, and must be Yeft to time to develop. 
Having given a table of the import and export returns 
of South Australia from 1841 to 1846, the export return 
for 1841 being as low as L.40,561, and that for 1846 as 
high as L.287,059—‘ What,’ proceeds Mr Byrne, ‘the 
exports of South Australia will be in the course of a 
very few years, it would be folly to attempt to predict.’ 
Copper has become a grand article of export; but this 
trade is only in its infancy. There is no country on the 
face of the globe of such rich copper mines, or 
so accessible to water carriage, as those of South Australia. 
The Cornwall mines can bear no comparison with them. 
‘Their value may be said to be three times as t as 
those of Cornwall, and yet many of the Cornwall mines 
pay 100 per cent. on the capital embarked in them; of 
what, therefore, might not the South Australian mines be 
capable, if their working were encouraged? It is not 
only the mine-owners and population of the colony who 


would be benefited by the development of its mining | 


resources; a market also would be created for the con- 
sumption of British manufactures, for which the colonists 
could pay by an exportation of copper required in the 
home market.’ If the mines of South Australia beat 
those of Cornwall, they also excel the Chilian. ‘The 
working of the Chilian mines is attended with + diffi- 
culty and expense, and is mainly carried on by British 
capital, on which only a small dividend is paid. Situated 
amidst the Andes, where it is impossible to form carri 

roads, the ore has to be conveyed from these mines by 
strings of mules with wicker panniers slung across them, 
to distant ports of shipment. The depth of the workings 
and the length of the galleries are also extreme, and 
necessitate the employment of thousands of men, whose 
sole duty it is to convey the ore on their backs in baskets 
to the outlets of the mine. All this adds to the expense ; 
and the cost of the Chilian ores must very much exceed 
that of the South Australian ores by the time they arrive 
at a shipping port; and yet they do not, on an average, 
exceed, or even equal, oak of the colonial ore that has 
already been imported into England within the year.’ 
After this, we scarcely wonder at hearing Mr Byrne assert 
that ‘under the crown there is no colony that presents 
such bright prospects for the future as South Australia.’ 
Adelaide, the capital of the colony, occupies the very 
centre of the immense circle around which her mineral 
wealth extends. A range of hills, which run north, and 
nearly parallel to the Gulf of St Vincent, border on this 
beautiful town; ‘ mineral specimens have been discovered 
in every of this range; but the mines chiefly worked, 
and which have given such a reputation to the colony, 
lie to the northward of Adelaide: the chief of these is 
the Burra Burra Mine,’ of which the author gives the 
following description in a quotation from the letter of a 
friend:—‘ In the morning we took an early walk, and 
obtained a glimpse of the mine from the summit of an 


elements of wealth of which she is actually in possession, 


intervening hill, but were closely immured for the re- 
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| devout worshippers managed to dispense with. 


| similar contrivances, and others much more rude; until, in 


| ings, and examinations, we had spent nearly three hours 


_ ness and variety, are almost its rivals—such as the Princess 
| Royal, the Kapunda, the Montacute, the Rapid Bay, and 
| the Wakefield: to all this prosperity we find two draw- 


of introducing emigrants of the labouring class is pro- 


mainder of the day, in consequence of excessive rain. 
Early on the following morning our breakfast was cut 
short by the announcement that Captain Lawson was 
“ waiting to accompany us under ground,” at the prin- 
cipal workings; and having provided ourselves with sub- 
terranean “ toggery,” we made a hasty but becoming 
toilet, and hastened to attend our kind conductor in his 
descent. The huge cargoes which have been shipped, the 
piles of ore we had seen at the port, the hundreds of 
draught oxen and laden drays we met in their progress to 
the wharf, the thousands of tons of ore around the work- 
ings and near the intended smelting-house, their daily 
accumulations, and the reports of credible, unbiassed 
witnesses, had prepared us to expect much; but before we 
had passed through a single gallery, as the larger hori- 
zontal diverges or levels are very properly called, we saw 
enough to convince us that we had commenced the exa- 
mination of a mine incomparably richer and more pro- 
ductive than any mine of any kind we had ever seen 
in the United Kingdom. 

* We passed through a succession of galleries and 
chambers, as the larger excavations are justly termed; 
one of them being large enough to hold a congregation of 
a hundred or two persecuted Covenanters, and sufficiently 
lofty for the pulpit and desk, which those simple but 
In our 

rogress we had to ascend successive perpeudicular lad- 
= with a lighted candle retained between the fore- 
finger and thumb ; afterwards to make our descent by 


divers wendings, prostrations, twistings, turnings, clamber- 


under-ground, and passed through or looked through the 

greater part, if not all the extensive subsoil operations.’ 
In addition to the Burra Burra, Mr Byrne enumerates a 

number of copper mines already opened, which, for rich- 


backs—and as we have already advised intending agri- 
cultural emigrants of the existence in these lands of 
snakes and anthropophagi, so to those who may think of 
purchasing mineral ground we also exhibit the worst, as 
we have done the best view of the matter. The want of 
coal is therefore, we say, stated to be a considerable bar- 
rier, a3 it renders the smelting of the ore on the spot 
where it is dug to a great extent impossible ; but the 
matter is far less hopeless, in Mr Byrne’s estimation, than 
the reformation of the aborigines — for hear how the 
difficulty is got over:—‘ A recent discovery of the ap- 
plication of electricity to smelting copper will create a 
complete revolution both in the intentions and prospects 
of the mining interest of South Australia.’ Again: ‘ The 
island of Van Diemen’s Land is at the distance of only a 
few days’ sail from Port Adelaide, and there coal abounds 
in most available situations for shipping. This coal 
could be imported at an average price of from ten to 
twelve shillings per ton on an extensive scale; and then 
the question would arise, whether it were better to bring 
the coal to the copper ore, or the latter to the former? 
Some of the inhabitants of the colony did propose to 
erect smelting-houses on a small island com almost 
exclusively of coal, which lies off the coast of Van Die- 
men’s Land, and where there is good anchorage; but 
the scheme does not appear to have been followed up, on 
account of the lethargy of the authorities and mercantile | 
classes of the island.’ Although we do not intend to 
hazard an opinion on the merits of the question, we must 
remind the reader of the existence of what is called the 
* royalty tax.’ So soon as specimens of the copper ores of 
Australia reached England, they were pronounced by the 
most eminent judges to be amongst the richest imported 
into this country from any part of the globe. Alarmed 
lest the working of mines should withdraw agricul- 
turists and others from their field labours, and regard- 
ing it as but reasonable that mining property should 
contribute somewhat, in proportion to the amount of 
labour it absorbs, to the fund by which the expense 


vided for, Earl Grey, on the 30th December 1846, con- 
firmed a royalty tax imposed by the governor of the 
colony, with the consent of his council, in the March of 
the same year, of one-fifteenth ‘ upon all minerals raised 
from lands thenceforward to be alienated from the crown,’ 
When this tax was first announced, the colonists were, 
we are told, highly indignant, and its total repeal is still 
demanded. Notwithstanding all this, Mr Byrne, address- 
ing the numerous families in England possessed of a 
small competence, but who are anxious about the future 
maintenance of their children, does not hesitate to say 
most emphatically, ‘ transfer yourselves to South Aus- 
tralia; you will there obtain three times the interest of 
your money, and you will be able to live at less than 
half the cost, whilst to the younger branches of your 
families many sources of employment will be opened, 
- there is no such excessive competition as exists at 
ome.’ 

All kinds of labourers, mechanics, and domestic ser- 
vants earn capital wages in South Australia. Professional 
men are not in requisition, there being too many of that 
class already there, ‘ In the constitution of its society,’ 
we are told, ‘South Australia has been especially fa- 
voured ; comparatively few persons who haye been con- 
victs have crossed to this colony, and among her original 
colonists were a large number of men previously occupying 
most respectable positions in England—men of intellect, 
talent, and perseverance; and even her emigrants were 
originally chosen with a care seldom exercised in the 
case of any other colony. . . . Much good society is to be 
met with in Adelaide: ladies bright, fair, educated, and 
accomplished; and gentlemen who would not suffer by a 
comparison with any other colonists in the world. We 
regret to learn, however, that at the mines the 
wages earned by the men generally promote intoxication; 
and indeed over all the colony drinking too much pre- 
vails.” 

Adelaide p a th 
lower classes, besides three or four lodges of freemasons, 
half-a-dozen of the Odd Fellows, and an abstinence society. 


There are also four newspapers published in Adelaide, | 
two of them twice a-week, the others weekly; not to — 


mention a subscription library supported by the more 
respectable inhabitants. But we must now draw to a 
close. Before doing so, however, it is but fair to say that, 


in order to render our article useful to the general reader, | 


we have scarcely, by our extracts, done justice to the work 
of Mr Byrne. 


STRUGGLES FOR LIFE IN THE METROPOLIS.* 


The Garret Master.—This is not a title assumed by | 
any particular class, but rather a sobriquet bestowed | 
upon one who cannot correctly be said to belong to any. 


e is operative and manufacturer, merchant and la- 
bourer, combined in one person; and has dealings both 
wholesale and retail, after a fashion of his own. No 
man can rightly accuse him of sapping our commercial 


system by an undue extension of credit, seeing that it | 
is very rarely that he trusts anybody, and still more — 
rarely is anybody found who will trust him. He works | 
at any easy trade, and manufactures articles of every — 


sort or description that may be wanted, which he has 
wit or ingenuity enough to turn out of hand. Two 
things are essential to a man’s becoming a garret 
master: in the first place, he must be able to practise 
some occupation which requires but little capital to set 
him up in business; and in the second place, he must 
be unwilling, either from a spirit of insubordination, a 


love of idleness, or a feeling of independence, or else © 


incapable, from want of average skill in his calling, to 
work as a journeyman. Whatever be his motive, it 
can hardly be the love of gain, since his profits, so far 
at least as one can judge from his personal appearance 
and domestic surroundings, must fall far short of those 
of an average workman. There may be some few ex- 
ceptions to whom this general character is not appli- 
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| your astonished face; slippers and clogs of every pos- 


| formation—trap (for customers) predominating; crib- 
| bage-boards, draught-boards, dominoes, and chess-men, 


| music-stands, glued together from the refuse of a cabinet- 
_maker’s workshop; carpenters’ tools incapable of an 


| pieces, for five shillings—a bait for amateur mechanics, 


_ and to set the teeth on edge, lie in wait for the musical 


cable; indeed I know there are; but the more respectable 
of the number would, I have reason to think, subscribe 
to the truth of this delineation of the general body—if 
body they can be called—who live in perfect isolation, 
and never come together. 

Every one who walks the streets of London, if he 
ever exercise his observation at all, must have re- 
marked, amongst the infinite variety of wares disposed 
for sale inside and outside of the endless array of shops 
that line the public thoroughfares, a prodigious number 
of articles which are not, properly speaking, the pro- 
duction of any particular or known species of handi- 
craft; or if some of them be such ostensibly, it becomes 
apparent upon inspection, and upon a comparison of 
prices, that they are not the manufactures of well-prac- 
tised hands, but are hastily and fraudulently got up, to 
delude the eyes of the unwary by the semblance of 
workmanship. Picture-frames, looking more like gilt 
gingerbread than carved gold, which they should re- 
semble; small cabinets of cedar-wood, and miniature 
chests of drawers, which seem to stand midway between 
a toy and a domestic implement; easy (to break) chairs, 
which a man of fifteen stone would crush to pieces; 
mirrors of all sizes, each one affording a new version of 


sible material; boys’ caps at half-a-crown a dozen, of 
every variety of shape and colour, manufactured from 
the tailors’ clippings; whetstones of every geological 


at any price you like; work-boxes, writing-desks, and 


edge, among which figures a centre-bit, with twenty 


which has astonishing success; towel-horses, that will 
fall to pieces if not tenderly handled; and flights of 
steps, leading toa broken head, or something worse—all 
demand attention by their plausible appearance and 
astonishingly low price. But these are not all. The 
heedless bargain-hunter may fool away a good round 
sum as easily as the veriest trifle. Gaudy pianofortes, 
magnificent-looking instruments, labelled * Broadwood’ 
or ‘ Collard,’ may be had at ‘ an immeuse sacrifice’ (this 
is true in the buyer’s case), which ought to be war- 
ranted not to stand in tune for twenty-four hours, and 
to become veritable tin-kettles in a twelvemonth. Hor- 
rible fiddles, by the thousand, constructed only to sell 


tyro; seraphines that growl like angry demons, until 
they become asthmatic, when they wheeze away their 
hateful lives in a month or two, are to be found in every 
broker’s shop, together with every other musical in- 
strument you could name; all uniting to prove that if 
the best articles are to be procured in London, so are 
the worst, and that too in abundance. 

Nor does the evil stop here. ‘The world is still 
deceived with ornament,’ and the imitators of things 
real know it well, and make a good market by the 
knowledge. Wo to the scientific student who, anxious 
to economise his funds, buys his necessary instruments 
of any other than a well-known and established maker! 
In no department of manufacture is there a more pro- 
fitable field for humbug and plunder than in this. All 
descriptions of scientific instruments, surgical, optic, 
chemical, engineering, and others, abound in every 
quarter—the pawnbroker being the chief medium or 
middleman through whom they find their way to the 
luckless experimentalist. Telescopes with conveniently 
soiled lenses ; camera-lucidas, by means of which Argus 
himself could see nothing; scalpels, lancets, and ampu- 
tating knives, never intended to cut ; surgical saws with 
tender teeth ; air-pumps in want of sucker; pentagraphs, 
with rickety joints and false admeasurements ; unsea- 
soned glass retorts; crucibles sure to split on the fire ; 
opera-glasses with yy ae lenses in tubes of specious 
magnificence ; and a thousand other things, which are 


any other than to pawn or to sell, are to be met 
with in every street, and proclaim the industry of a 
class of operatives whose labours are anything but a 
benefit to the general community. 

It is not my intention to lay all these enormities upon 
the shoulders of the garret master; indeed many of the 
manufacturers of the vile wares above-mentioned are 
men of considerable capital, those especially who fabri- 
cate and deal in the more expensive articles. But yet 
justice to the subject of this sketch compels me to 
declare that the guilty parties are mainly members of 
his class; although individuals are not wanting among 
them, the history of whose lives would present the 
praiseworthy struggle of industry and integrity against 
adverse circumstances. If the reader will accompany 
me to the narrow theatre of his operations, he may 
behold the garret master in the midst of his avocations, 
and then form as lenient a judgment as the somewhat 
singular spectacle will admit. 

On a summer evening in the year 184-, having 
been requested by a country correspondent to make 
inquiries respecting the execution of a commission 
intrusted to one of this tribe, I set out in the direction 
indicated in his letter, and arrived at the door of the 
house in which the garret master dwelt about half an 
hour before sunset. ‘The place was a back street run- 
ning nearly parallel with Holborn, in the neighbourhood 
of one of the inns of court, and one that, judging from 
the height and structure of the houses, had once laid 
claim to a character for respectability, not to say gen- 
tility: but all such pretensions had evidently long been 
given up; and the lofty dwellings, fashioned originally 
for the abodes of easy and comfortable independence, 
now stood in begrimed and dingy neglect, the uncared- 
for tenements of the artisan and -the labourer. The 
door of the house I entered stood fastened open; and 
the loose boards of the bare passage, wanting scraper, 
mat, and oil-cloth, bent and clattered under my feet. 
The walls, from the door to the summit of the topmost 
stair, were of a dark-brown colour, arising from the ac- 
cumulated soiling of half a century, and polished by the 
friction of passers up and down, except where some few 
tatters of the original papering yet hung about them, 


or where the plaster had been knocked away, through 
the careless porterage of heavy articles. The banisters 
as far as the first floor were in tolerable repair, though 
some of the rails showed by their want of paint that 
they were substitutes for others which had left the rank. 
Higher up, they were half deficient; and near the nD 
storey had been removed altogether, probably for fue’ 

by some starving inmate, and replaced by a fence of 
rough slab deal. Of this I was rather sensible by touch 
than by sight; for the skylight that should have illumi- 
nated the staircase was covered over, with the exception 
of one small cranny, plainly to exclude the weather, 
which would else have found entrance through the 
broken panes. I should be sorry to afford the reader 
too accurate a notion of the villanous odour that infected 


two-and-seventy stenches’—to have described it. It 


dead. I should mention that I knocked at one of five 
doors on the third floor, when three of them suddenly 
opened, but not the one to which I had applied my 
knuckles. Three dirty-faced matrons in dishabille, two 
of them having infants at the breast, made their simul- 
taneous appe 


but would be found at the —— tap. Mentally wondering 
who ‘ the doctor’ thus domiciled could be, I stated that I 
had business with Mr T——, and requested to be shown 
his door. ‘ It is the fifth door on the floor above,’ said 
the woman who had mentioned ‘ the doctor,’ withdrawing 
as she spoke. Arriving at the door in question, I could 


manufactured weekly in large quantities, but never for 


hear a murmur of voices, and the whirling of a wheel 
in rapid motion. The door was opened immediately at 


seemed a compound of spirits, beer, and stale tobacco, — 
of rancid oil or varnish, with a flavour of a dog a month 


arance, and inquired what I wanted; one | 
of them informing me that ‘ the doctor’ was not within, || 


the atmosphere of the house ; it would have perplexed \| 
even Coleridge—who said that in Cologne he ‘ counted . 


| 
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my summons, and the rays of a lurid sunset streamed 
in upon the landing-place. The woman who answered 
the door seemed astonished at my unlooked-for ap- 
pearance, and plainly expected a different party. As 
she drew back to make room for my entrance, a scene 
met» my view, too common, I fear, in the industrial 
resorts of our great cities, but one calling aloud for 
amendment and redress in every possible particular. 
In a room, the dimensions of which might be about 
sixteen feet by eleven or twelve, were living an entire 
family, consisting of certainly not fewer than eight 
persons. Near a stove, placed about a yard from the 
fireplace, the funnel going into the chimney through a 
hole in the wall above the mantelpiece, sat the garret 
master, Mr T——, in the act of filling his pipe. Be- 
yond a shirt, dirty and ragged, canvas trousers, and a 
pair of old slippers, cut down from older boots, he had 
nothing on his person, if we except a beard of a month’s 
growth. A lad of seventeen or eighteen, similarly non- 
dressed, whose unwashed flesh peeped through a dozen 
rents in his garments, was busy at an old rickety lathe 
turning pill-boxes, some gross of which were scattered 
on the board in front of him; as he turned for a moment 
at my entrance, he showed a face haggard and wan, the 
index of bad diet and early intemperance. Seated at 
a carpenter’s bench, which, together with the lathe, 
occupied the whole portion of the room next the window, 
was a girl of nineteen or twenty, engaged in carefully 
spreading gold leaf upon the word ‘ cupping,’ previously 
written with varnish upon a strip of glass. Her cos- 
tume, surmounted with a tattered man’s jacket, would 
have disgraced the ‘ black doll’ usually suspended over 
a rag-shop ; the same indication of semi-starvation and 
(alas that it must be said!) of intemperance was 
legible in a countenance that ought to have been, and 
indeed was once, interesting. At the end of the bench, 
in the corner of the room, a boy of twelve or thirteen 
years was occupied in French-polishing a few small 
and showy frames adapted for the reception of the 
glass labels. At the other corner, to the left of the 
lathe, was a still younger child—I can hardly say of 
which sex—busily fitting the covers to the pill-boxes, 
and laying them in dozens for package ; while an infant 
of scarce three years was asleep in the shavings under 
the bench, where, it was evident from the presence of 
the brown and grimy blanket-rags, he would be joined 
at night by other members of the family. There was 
no bedstead in the room; but what was presumably the 
bed of the parents—a heap of filthy bundling—lay on the 
floor between the door and the corner of the apartment. 
While I was making inquiries concerning the commis- 
sion of my country friend, the mother stepped between 
me and the father, to whom I had addressed myself, and 
intimated by a look of shame, alarm, and intreaty, that 
she was the more fit party to be questioned. The man, 
however, told her with an oath to stand aside; to which 


command she paid no attention, but proceeded to in- | dog 


form me they were on the point of completing m 
friend’s order, and that the goods should be forwarded 
to my address, if I would leave it, early on the following 
morning. While she was speaking, I heard a light foot 
on the stairs; and the door opening, a little girl of 
about six, almost decently clad in comparison: with the 
others, entered the room, clasping a black bottle care- 
fully in both hands. The mother, apparently unwilling 
that a stranger should be aware of the nature of the 
burden brought by the child, was about concealing it 
in a cupboard; but the father, who, I now for the first 
time perceived, was on the high road to intoxication, 
swore at her angrily for pretending to be ashamed of 
what he proclaimed she liked as well as anybody, and 
loudly demanded the gin bottle. With a sigh and a 
look of shame she complied with his desire, when he 
immediately applied himself to the contents with an 
air of dogged satisfaction. The child who had brought 
in the gin was the only one of the family that had the 
slightest appearance of health in the countenance; and 
she, it was easy to see, owed it to her fortunate position 


as general messenger to the whole, and to the exercise — 
and free air this function procured her. All the rest 
were in a sort of etiolated condition—pale and wan | 
from confinement, bad air, and worse food. The dress | 
of the whole family, with the exception of that of the | 
little messenger, who was kept in some show of decency | 
for the sake of appearances, would not have sold for a — 
penny above the rag price in Monmouth Street. Neither — 
mother, nor daughter grown up to womanhood, seemed — 
to have preserved a relic of that graceful sentiment of 
personal propriety, which is the last thing that the sex | 
generally surrenders to the ‘want which cometh like | 
an armed man.’ But here want was not the destroyer: | 
a fiend of more hideous aspect and deadlier purpose | 
held undisputed sway in this wretched abode of per- 
verted industry and precocious intemperance. As I _ 
departed down the crazy stairs, I could not help com- 
passionating the hapless mother, whom I thought it 
more than probable the hateful vice of intoxication had 
first oppressed, and then seduced. Her bloated coun- 
tenance left no room for doubt as to the truth of her 
tyrant’s assertion; but there remained on it yet the 
trace of former truthfulness and kindliness, and the 
burning sense of shame attendant upon her present 
condition. On the coming doom of the family—the son, 
the daughter, the toiling children, the sleeping infant— 
it was too painful to reflect. 

The Label Printer.—The next day, my friend’s com- 


mission requiring it, I paid a visit to one of the same — 


class in a different line of business. In one of the 
small courts leading out of Drury Lane I found this 
worthy, whose occupation was that of printing labels 
in gold letters upon coloured paper. Fortunately for 
the fair sex he was a bachelor, and being on the verge 
of fifty, was likely to continue so. All the implements 
of his art, and they were not few, together with his bed 
and his beehive-chair, were around him in a room a 
dozen feet square, and which he gaily styled the ‘ par- 
lour next to the sky.’ His press was a contrivance 
such as I had never seen before, economising both space 
and labour at the penalty—which he seemed to care 
little about—of abominably bad work : the pressure was 
produced by the action of a pedal near the floor under 
the machine, and consequently the labour of rolling in 
and rolling out, indispensable in the common printing- 
press, was avoided. When I entered, he was actually 
printing the word ‘ Loparns’ upon half-a-dozen strips 
of polished azure paper, applying powdered gold, with a 
pencil of camel-hair, to the varnish or size used instead 
of ink, as each was impressed! Upon my pointing out 
the liberty he had taken with the orthography of the 
word, he seemed not to comprehend my meaning; and 
remarking that he never did nor could understand any 
of the hographies, seriously inquired what was wrong. 
Being at length made aware that another c was want- 
ing (but not before he had made careful reference to a 
’s-eared dictionary), he assumed a look of strange 


y | mortification and perplexity. It was not altogether 


that he was ashamed of his ignorance; of that the poor 
fellow had been too long conscious; it was rather that 
he could see no remedy in the present case. ‘ This, 
sir,’ said he, ‘is a noosance, and no mistake; that’s my 
biggest fount, and there is but one alphabet of it be- 
yond the vowels!’ After a minute’s consideration, how- 
ever, and scratching of his grizzled pate, he brightened 
up, and went on with the affair as it was, with the con- 
solatory declaration that they were no great scholars 
thereabout; that there were others no wiser than him- 
self; and that the things were for people in the court, 
who would never find it out; to which he added, that 


‘if anybody had a right to spell a word as he chose, it — 


was a printer short of types.’ Somewhat tickled with 
the fellow’s good-temper and accommodating philoso- 
phy, I sat down to wait for my friend’s packet of labels, 
which he said only required taking out of the finishing- 
press to be ready for delivery. I learned from his con- 
versation that he had served his time to a little book- 
seller and printer at a small town on the Welsh coast ; 
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but he had spent most of the seven years in running 
about the town as circulating librarian, or waiting in 
the shop, and not as many months altogether in the 
office, where there was generally nothing to be done. 
Discharged of course at the end of his term, to make 
room for a new apprentice with a new premium, he had 
come to seek his fortune in London. After considerable 
difficulty and disappointment, he at length succeeded in 
obtaining an engagement in a large office. On taking 
possession of his ‘frame,’ he said he was at first so 
alarmed at the exploits of the numbers of clever and 
rapid workmen around him, that he had not the proper 
use of the few faculties he could boast, and could think 
of nothing but his own want of skill. This state of mind 
only made the matter worse. Nervous and excited, 
he endeavoured to make the same show of celerity 
as the others, and got through the first day in a state 
of complete bewilderment. The second and third 
passed off a little more to his satisfaction ; and he was 
beginning to nourish some small degree of hope, when 
on the fourth day the first evidence of the value of his 
labour was put into his hands, in the form of a proof 
copy of his work, sent from one of the readers, whose 
office it is to mark the mistakes of the compositor, for 
the purpose of correction. Such a horrid amount of 
blunders he declared the world had never seen before 
at one view: to the sheet upon which the broad page 
_ was printed, the corrector had been compelled to join 
another, to afford space to mark the errors. ‘ Upon my 
soul, sir,’ said he, ‘I could not stand the sight of it; 
moreover, the man behind me was grinning over his 
frame, and telegraphing the whole room. I wished 
myself a thousand miles away; and seizing my hat and 
coat, bolted down the stairs as fast as I couldrun. I 
got a letter in a few days from the party who recom- 
| mended me, desiring me to return and resume my 
work; but I could not do it. The face of that chap 
grinning over my shoulder has given me the nightmare 
fifty times. That’s six-and-twenty years ago, and I 
have never been near the place since.’ Sick of the 
printing, he had next tried to work as a bookbinder, 
which, as is usual in country towns, he had learned as 
well (or rather as ill) as the other; but here also he 
found himself equally at fault. Discharged from the 
bookbinder’s, to make room for a more expert hand, he 
found himself cast upon the world with no available 
means of subsistence. Want of funds, speedily fol- 
lowed by want of food, drove him again to make ap- 
plication to the printing-offices; but now he avoided 
large houses, and was at length fortunate enough to 
locate himself in a suburban establishment of small 
pretensions, where he got board and lodging, and a 
nominal , doing what he could, for just what the 
proprietor, who was as poor almost as himself, could 
afford to give him. Here he stayed, on and off, as he 
said, for more than a dozen years, during which he con- 
trived to add something to his knowledge of the busi- 
ness, and to save a few pounds, with which, on the 
demise of his employer, he purchased a part of the 
materials he had so long handled, and commenced 
printer in his own right. It appeared that the whole 
of his gains during all the years of his mastership had 
not averaged much above L.40 a year, out of which he 
had to pay 3s. 6d. a week for the rent of his room. He 
showed me his stock of implements, consisting princi- 
pally of solid brass blocks, engraved in relief for the 
purpose of gold labels attachable to the thousand-and- 
one wares of druggists, chemists, haberdashers, fancy 
stationers, and numberless other traders. The blocks 
were for the most part the property of his employers ; 
and he found it his interest to keep a small stock of 
each on hand, to meet the demands of the proprietors. 
He attributed the blotchy impression which charac- 
terised all his work mainly to his rickety press, and 
sighed for a better, which he had yet no prospect of 
obtaining ; but he observed that though his work would 
look very bad in ink, it was a very different thing in 
eo that made even a blotch ornamental, and of which 


people seldom complained of having too much for their 
money. 

This poor fellow presented the most remarkable 
instance of unfitness for the business he followed that 
I ever met with. With huge, horny, unmanageable 
fingers, and defective vision, he pursued a craft, to the 
successful prosecution of which quick, keen sight, and 
manual dexterity are indispensable. Requiring a know- 
ledge of at least so much grammar as is comprised in 
the arts of orthography and punctuation, he was pro- 
foundly ignorant of both. Thirty years of practice as 
a printer had not taught him to spell the commonest 
words in the language, as I became aware from certain 
cacographic despatches on business matters subse- 
quently received from him. Honestest of bunglers! 
one-half of his painstaking existence was passed in 
repairing the blunders of the other; and yet it is a 
question whether he did not enjoy his being with as 
much relish as any man that ever lived. His cheerful- 
ness was without a parallel in my experience: an inex- 
haustible spring of hilarity seemed welling from every 
feature. Nature had more than compensated him, by 
the bestowal of such a temperament, for all the sports 
of fortune. Proof against calamity, he grinned instinc- 
tively in the face of adverse circumstances; and once 
declared to me that he did not think any mortal thing 
could depress his animal spirits, unless it might be a 
drunken wife; whether such an appendage to his for- 
tunes might succeed in doing so he couldn’t say, but he 
had no intention of making the experiment. 

He died the death one might almost have wished 
him, considering his solitary lot. He was found by an 
early visitor one morning dead in his beehive-chair, 
the newspaper in his hand, a half-smoked pipe broken 
at his feet, a pint of hardly-tasted ale on the hob of the 
empty grate, and the candle burnt out in the socket on 
the little table at his side. 


INSTANCES OF MANUAL DEXTERITY IN 
MANUFACTURES, 


Tue ‘ body’ of a hat (beaver) is generally made of one a 
of ‘red’ wool, three parts Saxony, and eight parts rabbits’ 
fur. The mixing or working up of these materials is an 
operation which depends very much on the dexterity of 
the workman, and years of long practice are uired to 
render a man proficient. The wool and fur are laid ona 
bench, first separately, and then together. The workman 
takes a machine somewhat like a large violin bow; this is 
suspended from the ceiling by the middle, a few inches 
above the bench. The workman, by means of a small piece 
of wood, causes the end of his ‘ bow’ to vibrate quickly 
against the particles of wool and fur. This operation, con- 
tinued for some time, effectually opens the clotted masses, 
and lays open all the fibres: these flying upwards by the 
action of the string, are, by the manual and wonderful 
dexterity of the workman, caught in their descent in a 
peculiar manner, and laid in a soft layer of equable thick- 
ness. This operation, apparently so simple and easy to 
be effected, is in reality very difficult, and only to be 
learned by constant practice. 

The curved shell of metal buttons is prepared by means 
of a stamping-press; but instead of a punch, a curved po- 
lished surface is used. The workwomen employed to stamp 
the little bits of copper acquire such dexterity, that they 
frequently stamp twelve gross in an hour, or nearly thirty 
ina minute. This dexterity is truly wonderful, when it is 
considered that each bit of copper is put into the die sepa- 
rately, to be stamped with a press moved by the hand, and 
finally removed from the die. The quickness with which 
the hands and fingers must be moved to do 1728 in the 
hour must be very great. 

In ye Sunde, when the melted metal has been poured 
into the mould, the workman, by a peculiar turn of his 
hand, or rather jerk, causes the metal to be shaken into all 
the minute interstices of the mould. 

In manufacturing imitative pearls, the glass bead form- 
ing the pearl has two holes in its exterior; the liquid, made 
from a pearl-like powder, is inserted into the hollow of the 
bead by a tube, and by a peculiar twist of the hand, the 
single bop introduced is caused to spread itself over the 
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whole surface of the interior, without any superfluity or 
deficiency being occasioned. 

In waxing the corks of blacking-bottles much cleverness 
is displayed. The wax is melted in an open dish, and 
without brush, ladle, or other appliance, the workman 
waxes each cork neatly and e itiously simply by turn- 
ing the bottle upside down, and dipping the cork into the 
melted wax. Practice has enabled the men to do this so 
neatly, that scarcely any wax is allowed to touch the 
bottle. Again, to turn the bottle to its proper position, 
without spilling any of the wax, is apparently an exceed- 
ingly simple matter; but it is only by a peculiar move- 
ment of the wrist and hand, impossible to describe, and 
difficult to imitate, that it is properly effected. One man 
can seal one hundred dozen in an hour! 

In pasting and affixing the labels on the blacking-bottles 
much dexterity is also displayed. As one man can paste 
as many labels as two can aflix, groups of three are em- 
ployed in this department. In pasting, the dexterity is 
shown by the final touch of the brush, which jerks the 
label off the heap, and which is caught in the left hand of 
the workman, and laid aside. This is done so rapidly, that 
the threefold ——— of pasting, jerking, and laying 
aside is repeated no less than two thousand times in an 
hour. The affixing of the labels is a very neat and dex- 


| terous operation; to the watchful spectator the bottle is 


scarcely taken up in the hand ere it is set down labelled. In 
packing the bottles into casks much neatness is displayed. 

The heads of certain kinds of pins are formed by a coil 
or two of fine wire placed at one end. This is cut off 
from a long coil fixed in a lathe; the workman cuts off one 
or two turns of the coil, guided entirely by his eye; and 
such is the manual dexterity displayed in the operation, 
that a workman will cut off 20,000 or 30,000 heads without 
making a single mistake as to the number of turns in each. 
An expert workman can fasten on from 10,000 to 15,000 of 
these heads in a day. 

The reader will frequently have seen the papers in which 
pins are stuck for the convenience of sale: children can 

per from 30,000 to 40,000 in a day, although each pin 

nvolves a separate and distinct operation ! 

The pointing of pins and needles is done solely by hand. 
The workman holds thirty or forty pin-lengths in his hand, 
spread out like a fan; and wonderful dexterity is shown in 
bringing each part to the stone, and presenting every 
point of its circumference to its grinding action. 

In stamping the grooves in the heads of needles, the 
operative can finish 8000 needles in an hour, although he 
has to adjust each separate wire at every blow. In punch- 
ing the eye-holes of needles by hand, children, who are the 
operators, acquire such dexterity, as to be able to punch 
one human hair and thread it with another, for the amuse- 
ment of visitors ! 

In finally ‘ papering’ needles for sale, the females em- 
ployed can count and paper 3000 in an hour! 


FACTORY EDUCATION IN LANCASHIRE. 


The following is an extract from the recent report of 
Leonard Horner, Esq. inspector of factories :—‘ It has been 
often said that the attempt to educate the children pro- 

Tes been a failure: it is only so 


good schools, not only do the parents of children and the 
owners and managers of factories, with comparatively few 
exceptions, willingly send them, but the children make good 
progress: their three hours’ daily attendance, from eight 
to thirteen years of age, is found suflicient to give them a 
very iderable t of instruction, and I have visited 
schools where some of the half-time children have been 
amongst the best scholars. Thus in a late visit to a British 
School at Lees, near Oldham, established mainly by the 
exertions of Mr William Halliwell and Mr Atherton, owners 
of mills there, and admirably taught by an able and zealous 
master, Mr Atkins, I heard a large class of factory children 
go through an excellent examination in English history 
geography, and on the cotton plant, its properties and 
applications; the chief monitor and examiner being a 
factory half-timer of twelve years of age. I found in the 
same manufacturing town similar proofs of factory children 
making good progress, in another well-taught school estab- 
lished b the Memetens there, and conducted on the plan 
of the British School by an intelligent master trained at 
} Road School.’— Manchester Examiner, June 


TO THE SNOWDROP. 


Fv t oft the poet has essayed to sing 
Thy merits, simple flower ; nor quite in vain. 
Yet not to thee may I devote the strain 
Of eulogy ; but to that glorious King, 

Who bids thy silver bell his praises ring, 

And doth thy leaves so delicately vein ; 
Making thee meek and modest through thy mien, 
The darling of the progeny of spring. 

Ay! many a brighter flower the vernal gale 
Will kiss, but none to which affection clings 
As unto thee ; who, as the strong sun flings 

His brightness on thee, dost so meekly veil 
Thy face: as at the Light celestials hail, 

The seraphim theirs cover with their wings. 


ROMANTICISTS. 


It may not be altogether superfluous to explain what 
Strauss and the Germans mean by a Romanticist (Roman- 
tiker). The Romanticist is one who, in literature, in the 
arts, in religion, or in politics, endeavours to revive the 
dead past ; one who refuses to accept the fiat of history; 
refuses to acknowledge that the past is past, that it has 
grown old and obsolete ; one who regards the poe age 
as in a state of chronic malady, curable only by a repro- 
duction of some distant age, of which the present is not 
the child, but the abortion. Poets, who see poetry only in 
the Middle Ages, who look upon fairy tales and legends as 
treasures of the deepest wisdom; painters, who can see 
nothing pictorial in the world around them ; theologians, 
who can see no recognition of the Unspeakable except in 
superstition, who acknowledge no form of worship but the 
ceremonies of the early church; politicians, who would 
bring back ‘merrie England’ into our own sad times by 
means of ancient pastimes and white waistcoats—these 
are all Romanticists. It is quite clear that, however mo- 
dern the name, the Romanticist is not a new phenomenon. 
There have ever been—will ever be—men who, escaping 
from our baffling struggle with the Present, dream of a 

lendid Future, where circumstance is plastic to their 
theories, or turn themselves lovingly towards the Past, in 
whose darkness they discern some streaks of light, made 
all the more brilliant from the contrast—this light being 
to them the only beacon by which to steer. Antiquity 
had its Utopists and Romanticists, as we have our Huma- 
nitarians ont Puseyites.—Edinburgh Review. 


WHAT LONDON Is. 


London, which extends its intellectual if not its topo- 
graphical identity from Bethnal Green to Turnham Green 
(ten miles), from Kentish Town to Brixton (seven miles), 
whose houses are said to number upwards of 200,000, and 
to oe et square miles of ground, has a population 
of not than 2,000,000 of souls. Its leviathan body is 
composed of nearly 10,000 streets, lanes, alleys, squares, 
places, terraces, &c. It consumes upwards of 4,369,000 

unds of animal food weekly, which is washed down by 

,400,000 barrels of beer annually, exclusive of other 
liquids. Its rental is at least L.7,000,000 a year, and it 
pays for luxuries it imports at least L.12,000,000 a year 
duty alone. 
worship, upwards of 5000 public-houses, and 16 theatres. 
—Newspaper paragraph. 


THE MORAL REGENERATOR, 


He will need much patience, much forbearance, much 
Christian love, and the charity that ‘hopeth all things,’ 
that hopeth when there seems every reason to despair. 
He must proceed, like the Vicar of Wakefield in his prison, 
fortified by hope alone. There is always room for hope: 
the profligate ruffian is often nearest relenting when he 
seems most brutal; he is then, it may be, only endeavour- 
ing to harden himself against what he considers a rising 
weakness; and a little more perseverance, another word in 
season, may complete the conquest, in spite of the struggles 
of his worse nature.—Haygarth’s Bush Life. 
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